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An Editorial 


ITH THIS ISSUE, midway through a stormy and 
disappointed century, Tne New Scuo.asticism cele- 
brates its twenty-fifth anniversay. | 

In the history of thought where time grinds slowly to 
decisions, twenty-five years is much too short a span to take 
pride in any human achievement. Moreover, a hardy philosophy 
must always be much more excited by the problems before it 
than by those which lie answered at its back. A jubilee in 
philosophy, especially in this war-like age, can hardly bring 
jubilation to philosophers. Whatever enthusiasm is aroused at 
such a time should be inspirational toward the future rather 
than comforting about the past. 

More than any other study in the natural order, philosophy 
ean profit by taking stock of itself, as Aristotle did in his 
famous summary of his predecessors. A jubilee can be a good 
occasion for an inventory, an examination of conscience, a 
program. The current issue can salute the editors and writers 
during the first twenty-five years of this journal by grouping 
the ambitions of their work toward objectives seen now more 
clearly because of their efforts and those of others elsewhere. 

For Thomism the world-over the past twenty-five years have 
borne perhaps more than ordinary fruit. But fruit can multiply 
itself only on soil properly prepared to receive it. In his 
historical and doctrinal character, St. Thomas Aquinas is better 
known now than ever before. But the fruits of past truth are 
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only half of a solid, contemporary intellectualism. What is 
needed today are not only those who can plant but those also 
who can plow the soil. Only thus can the history of past 
thought become organically united to the intellectual biography 
of the living present. | 

Only the whole, by comparison with the status twenty-five 
years ago, the modern intellect remains as far from Thomism, 
if not farther away than ever. At least some of this distance 
results from the mistaken idea that Thomism is an approach 


“from above.”’ 


Besides historians of thought, indispensable as 
they are, there is need for Thomists working “ from below,” 
showing for example that all genuine truth discovered in the 
modern laboratory or elsewhere is a fit soil where the truths 
discovered in the past can bring their fructifying influences. 
The result will be an integrated learning, better fruit, genuine 
intellectual progress. | | 

An historian looking backward is permitted to say that too 
much should not be expected of twenty-five years in philosophy, 
especially years like those in twentieth-century America. A 
philosopher, looking ahead, over the next twenty-five years for 
example, can permit himself a bit more optimism than the 
historian would authorize, an optimism that stems from the 
eternity of truth and the rationality of man. 

Rather than being a celebration then, this issue is intended 
to take stock of the present moment in philosophy, of some of its 
major resources, weighty problems, possible techniques to make 
its truth grow more firmly rooted on modern soil. The editorial 
staff is hopeful that the three articles that follow will occasion 
others of a similar nature. Comment on the articles is warmly 
invited for the “ Discussion ” section of this journal. Due at 
least partially to Tar New ScuorasticisM and to the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association which sponsors it, the past 
twenty-five years have multiplied the number of competent 
authors who can write for these pages, and their contributions 
can be another sign that these first twenty-five years are worthy 
of commemoration. 
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‘Twenty-five Years of Thomism 
, by Charles A. Hart 
ITH THIS JANUARY issue of THe New 


1sM the American Catholic Philosophical Association, its 
sponsor, completes its twenty-fifth year. The Association was 
organized at a meeting of American scholastic philosophers at 
the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., on Janu- 
ary 6, 1926. A few months later appeared the first volume of the 
Association’s annual Proceedings containing the papers read at 
that meeting. The following year saw the first issue of the official 
journal of the Association, Tus New Scnuo.asticism, under the 
joint editorship of the Right Reverends Edward A. Pace and 
James H. Ryan, professors of philosophy at Catholic University 
of America. A silver anniversary occurring at mid-century may 
be made an appropriate occasion for an inventory or appraisal 
of a few fundamentals of Thomism since the turn of the century 
with special emphasis on its-present status. 


HistoricaL Back@RouNnpD 


Perhaps a backward glance for a previous half century 
before 1900 might be useful, at least as a measure for the follow- 
ing years to the present.’ It is generally agreed that the great 
modern charter of Thomistic philosophy was the encyclical letter 
of Pope Leo XII, Aeterni Patris (The Study of Scholastic 
Philosophy), which appeared in 1879. With the publication of 
that authoritative pronouncement the illustrious pontiff gave 
Thomism a tremendous impetus everywhere in the world. The 


1 For a more extended historical study of scholastic philosophy from the 
generation prior to the encyclical, Aeterni Patris, up to the fiftieth year 
after its publication, cf. this writer’s “ Neo-Scholastic Philosophy in 
American Catholic Culture,” in Aspects of the New Scholastic Philosophy 
ed. C. A. Hart (New York, 1932), pp. 10-32. 
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Holy Father particularly stressed the fact that it was not only © 
theological errors, such as those condemned in the Syllabus of 
Errors of his predecessor, Pius IX, that caused the public and 
private evils in the centuries following the break-up of Christian 
unity. Unsound philosophical systems of these centuries were 
assumed in the heresies of the times and were almost equally 
destructive of sound spiritual order. Hence the pontiff felt it 
to be his duty to aid in the formation of a true and rational 
philosophy. In addition, a sound philosophy would serve to give 
the divine science “the nature, form and genius of a true 
science,” giving it unity and revealing more clearly the invin- 
cibility of its truth. Such a philosophy would likewise provide 
the necessary rational basis for faith. It would become a modus 
loquendi for the data of theology, to bring out its legitimate 
implications. ‘“‘ Reason, borne on the wings of Thomas to its 
human height,” said Leo, “ can scarcely rise higher, while faith 
could scarcely expect more or stronger aids from reason than 
those she obtained from Thomas.” | 
Pope Leo’s encyclical urging in effect the return to the influ- 
ence of a first-rate mind was, however, a high point in a move- 
ment already under way for a generation at least. The times 
were ready to receive the immensely powerful impetus which 
the supreme head of Christendom alone could give. In Italy in 
1840 Gaetano Sanseverino had already founded his La scienza e 
la fede with the avowed intention of restoring scholastic phi- 
losophy. To this should be added his monumental work, Phi- 
losophia Christiana cum Antrqua Comparata and his Elementa 
Philosophiae Christianae in which Sanseverino showed the su- 
periority of the Christian philosophy of St. Thomas and St. 
Augustine to those of other philosophies of history and of the 
times. Other Italian leaders in the movement were the Jesuits, 
Liberatore and Cornoldi, and the Dominican, Zigliara. Libe- 
ratore’s editorship of the famous periodical Civilta Cattolica 
and his many Thomistic studies and lectures were particularly 
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effective against the current rationalism and ontologism. 
Cornoldi later did much to combat the prevailing Cartesianism 
by direct papal invitation, particularly through his work with 
the Academy of St. Thomas. Zigliara likewise was effective 
against these currents, notably in his Della luce tntellettuale. 
To the list of these prominent scholastics in Italy should be 
added those of Haureau in France who contributed his well- 
known History of Scholastic Philosophy and Balmes in Spain, 
author of Fundamental Philosophy, in which Thomism is com- 
pared with the philosophical systems of the day. In Germany 
the names of Friederich Schlegel, Albert Stockl, and Joseph 
Kleutgen were outstanding. The latter’s Philosophie der Vorsert 
was especially notable. In Belgium Cardinal Mercier was later 
to be a tower of strength for the revival. With a brilliant group 
of scholars he founded the Institut Supérieur at the University 
of Louvain in 1888. In United States, prior to the encyclical 
we do not find any notable names, although such colleges and 
seminaries of the time as Georgetown, St. Louis, Mt. St. Mary’s 
at Emmitsburg, Notre Dame in Indiana, St. John’s later to 
become Fordham University, Manhattan, St. Mary’s of Balti- 
more, Mt. St. Mary’s in Cincinnati, and St. Francis in Mil- 
waukee gave brief attention to scholastic philosophy mixed with 
considerable eclecticism, Cartesianism, and the ontologism of 
_ Gioberti. The influence of the latter was undoubtedly due to 
the writings of the famous Orestes Brownson whose Quarterly 
Review was widely read abroad as well as in America. 
Outside Catholic circles in the United States scholastic 
philosophy was entirely ignored, or, if known, was misunder- 
stood. Professor Alexander of Columbia University, for ex- 
ample, writing in the Princeton Review the year after the 
encyclical opposed the effort of the pontiff for a revival of 
Thomism as being useless for the modern mind. The Church 
was urged to look forward to the new age of science with its 
brilliant achievements rather than to a dead and discounted past. 
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Scholastics, including St. Thomas, knew little or nothing of the 
inductive method of the sciences and thus slavishly followed the 
disproved physics of Aristotle. Even the purely rational meta- 
physical principles by which, for example, the arguments for the 
existence of God were established were declared to be of little 
worth. The charges of course did not go unanswered. The 
editor of The Catholic World, the Paulist periodical, among 
others, made a point by point reply to the Columbia professor. 
This magazine, together with the Quarterly Review, constituted 
the chief American media of expression for scholastic phi- 
losophers of the time. | 

The important response to the Aeterna Patris in the several 
decades up to the turn of the century were the founding of the 
pontifical Catholic University of America at Washington, D. C., 
in 1887, and the Philosophical Institute of Thomistic Philo- 
sophy at the Catholic University of Louvain in 1889. The papal - 
charter of the former specifically mentioned the furtherance of 
scholastic philosophy to be one of the major purposes of the 
institution. The Holy Father himself made a generous contri- 
bution to the founding of the Louvain Institute. Echoing the 
admonitions of his encyclical that philosophy was to be taught 
in close connection with the natural and social sciences, Leo 
XIII wrote in his Brief of November 1889: 


We consider it not only opportune but necessary to give philosophical 
studies a direction towards nature so that the students may be able to 
find in them, side by side with the lessons of ancient wisdom, the dis- 
coveries we owe to the able investigations of our contemporaries, and 
may draw therefrom treasures equally profitable to religion and society. 


Since its founding, the School of Philosophy at Catholic Uni- 
versity of America has published nearly two hundred doctoral 
dissertations on almost every phase of Thomistic philosophy. 
The Louvain Institute has likewise been very active, with a 
world-wide influence of distinguished professors and alumni at 
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its disposal. Of later centers of Thomism we shall speak at the 
close of this discussion. 


THOMISM AND THEOLOGY 


Even a brief survey of contemporary Thomistic philosophy 
would seem to require a preliminary word about its relation to 
theology and to the Greek philosophy of Aristotle. The very 
close collaboration of philosophy with theology in the Middle 
Ages—and the thought of St. Thomas is in no way an exception 
in this regard—has made the question of the true relation between 
these two wisdoms a moot one throughout the history of phi- 
losophy since the thirteenth century. Likewise, almost as much 
misunderstanding of the proper relation between Thomism and 
Aristotelianism has been evident, especially in modern times. 
Both questions have important bearing upon a sound evaluation 
of Thomism as a contemporary philosophy. Happily, quite 
recently, both questions have now received what appear to be 
definitive answers. It was very natural that all philosophical 
thinking in such an age of faith as the thirteenth century should 
be closely allied with the science of revealed truth which was 
properly the coordinating center of the thought of the day. In 
the major works of the time current science as well as theology 
were unseparated from what was considered to be known by 
ultimate reasoning. But what was entirely unseparated could 
still be very distinct. 

However, the centuries immediately following the thirteenth 


saw the Renaissance and so-called Protestant Reformation lead- | 


ing to a progressive rejection of the authority of faith and the 
complete independence of philosophy as we know it today. The 
supposed complete dependence of medieval Thomism upon theo- 
logy, therefore, led to its being despised or completely ignored 
in modern philosophical circles. | 

Typical of this contempt was that expressed by the German 
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historian of philosophy, Ueberweg-Henzie: ‘“ Scholasticism is a 
philosophy in the service of the existing Church doctrine, or at 
least in such dependence on it that, in a common domain, the 
latter holds the ruling-place as supreme standard.” ? Even more 
emphatic was the statement of the French historian, Victor 
Cousin: ‘ Scholastic philosophy could not be anything else than 
the product of thought in the service of the reigning credo, and. 
under the supervision of ecclesiastical authority.” * While this 
view still lingers today, careful research of the past fifty years 
makes it less excusable, especially since the advent of the 
scholarly Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, originally delivered by 
Etienne Gilson, eminent French philosopher, as the Gifford 
Lectures of 1931-32. Here Gilson takes for his theme the 
theoretical’ possibility and the de facto historical reality of a 
Christian philosophy. After a careful review of a vast literature 
of the theology and philosophy of the thirteenth century, he con- 
eludes that in neither the conceptual nor actual order is there 


_ ground for the above expressed widespread view that the phi- 
‘losophy of that century is a mere tool in complete dependence 


on theology. Although closely related in the integrated thought 
of the Middle Ages the two fields are clearly distinct and 
independent each within its proper sphere. Thus he defines 
Christian philosophy as “every philosophy which although 
keeping the two orders formally distinct, nevertheless considers 
Christian revelation as an indispensable auxiliary to reason.”’ * 

The area of interest in such a philosophy will naturally be 
concentrated on those problems upon which there is a definite 
revelation, such, for example, as the existence and nature of 2 
God, the origin of the universe and of man and their respective 
relations to God, the nature of man as a spiritual animal, his 


2 Geschichte der Philosophie (Berlin, 1898), p. 146. 

® Histoire générale de la philosophie (Paris, 1864), p. 189. 

*The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy transl. A. Downes (New York, 
1936), p. 37. 
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personality, freedom, and the moral law which directs his nature. 
In this speculative area, which he calls the field of Christian 
philosophy, Gilson shows how revelation acted as guide and 
often a corrective of metaphysical discussions which the scho- 
lastics, and particularly St. Thomas, based on the fundamental 
principles borrowed in part from the Greek philosophers. The 
net result of the conjunction is the immeasurably deeper insight 
into ultimate reality which has become the common heritage of 
modern philosophy. In the spirit of the Augustinian dictum, 
credo ut intelligam, faith became a powerful aid to more rational 
speculation without in any way encroaching upon the proper 
domain of the latter. 

In the thought of St. Thomas at least, the clear distinction and 
proper independence of philosophy from theology is definitively 
established. Undoubtedly because the great philosophers of the 
Middle Ages were also theologians their dual roles became con- 
fused in the minds of historians. The autonomous character of 
Thomistic philosophy above all other systems of the time can no 
longer be questioned. Nevertheless, this is not meant to imply 
that either field ignores or completely divorces itself from the 
other. The human intellect needs all the light it can get from 
both fields, and then it will quite likely be still in need. Many 
Thomists in the not too distant past have thought to secure a 
rapprochement with modern philosophical systems which deny 
any validity to theology by completely ignoring divine revelation. 
Today this is seen as worse than futile. Thomism was thought 
out in an atmosphere of greatest cordiality between philosophy 
and theology. Its full meaning can be restored only in such an 
environment. Today we are rapidly returning to the traditional 
attitude. Jacques Maritain, for example, in his great work, 
The Degrees of Knowledge, in which he treats exhaustively of 
the three degrees of rational abstraction does not hesitate to add 
a whole section on “ the degrees of super-rational knowledge ”’ 
in which he carefully considers the experience of the mystics, 
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notably St. John of the Cross, for the light the latter may throw 
upon rational knowledge.° 


THOMISM AND ARISTOTELIANISM 


The fact that St. Thomas, along with most of the medieval 
philosophers, wrote extensive commentaries upon Aristotle and 
that there was an undeniably profound influence of the Stagyrite 
upon the saint has been among the chief reasons for the very 
ancient charge that Thomism is simply Aristotle with a slight 
Christian turn of thought: Careful modern research has demon- 
strated the falsity of this judgment. The Thomistic commen- 
taries, are seen to be simply commentaries, often without even 
a hint of the saint’s own thought. The vast difference between 
the pagan milieu in which Aristotle carried on his philosophical 
speculation in the fourth century before Christ and the Christian 
climate of the thirteenth century A. D. would of itself be prima 
facie evidence against this position. However, that this pre- 
judice dies hard may be seen in the very recent idea of Thomism 
as expressed by one of our most prominent American philoso- 
phers, Professor F. S. C. Northrop. In his notable work, The 
Meeting of the East and the West, Northrop devotes one chapter 
to Thomism under the title “ Roman Catholic Culture and Greek 
Science.” © His chief charge against it is that it is founded 
entirely upon the philosophy and particularly the science of 
Aristotle whose own philosophy stands or falls upon Aristotelian 
science. As this latter is admittedly and demonstrably false, 
it follows necessarily that Thomism is equally useless for the 
modern mind and must therefore be discarded. 


That the present Roman Catholic Aristotelian and Thomistie orthodoxy 
is as inadequate for the twentieth century as its original Platonic and 


Augustinian orthodoxy was inadequate in the thirteenth century A. D. 


5’ The Degrees of Knowledge transl. B. Wall (New York, 1938), pp. 
305-472. 
*The Meeting of East and West (New York, 1946), pp. 254-290. 
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has been proved conclusively by the mathematical investigations of 
Galileo and Newton at the beginning of the modern world and by all 
the development in modern physics, biology, mathematics, and mathe- 
matical logic since the time of Descartes and Newton. One cannot 
expect to find a philosophical solution for the inadequacies of the 


theories of modern philosophy by going back to the medieval Aristo- : 
telian and Thomistie science and philosophy, whose breakdown in the | 


sixteenth century brought these modern philosophical systems into 
existence.’ 


We may here again refer to Gilson’s The Spirit of Medieval 
Philosophy * which, as we have already observed, demonstrates 
the absolute uniqueness of the Christian philosophy of St. 
Thomas and at the same time establishes the clear distinction 
of Thomism as a separate philosophical system from that of 
Aristotle and his followers. Point by point, on the nature of 
God, the nature of the universe and man, and the relation of 
both to God, Gilson clearly shows that difference. Perhaps 
Aristotle conceives the direction the intellect should go, but he 
does not travel that direction entirely himself. It must now 
be admitted from the evidence of the authentic writings of 
both philosophers that St. Thomas’ system was a radically 
original one; how original scholars, only within the past 
quarter of a century, are beginning fully to realize. Some of 
the main features of that unique synthesis will here be briefly 
presented within the limits of space allowed in a short article. 
Here we must particularly emphasize Professor Northrop’s un- 
warranted and false assumption that Thomistic philosophy is 
dependent upon the natural science of any period. The very 
opposite is the truth. Professor Northrop’s difficulty as a 
philosopher is that he is unable to recognize the nature of ulti- 


7 Op. cit., p. 265. 
® Op. cit., pp. 57-58. Also this same author’s La philosophie au moyen 


age (2nd ed. [Paris, 1944], p. 193) and especially his latest work 


Being and Some Philosophers (Toronto, 1949) which shows Thomism to be 
a very distinct school of metaphysics from that of Aristotle. 
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mate philosophy. He imagines it to be a kind of synthesis 
of the natural sciences of the period. St. Thomas is very care- 
ful to establish the independence of his metaphysical discipline. 
When Professor Northrop even seeks to convict Thomists of 
today of an admission themselves that their metaphysics is 
dependent on a natural science by pointing to their discussion 
of the desirable sequence, in which a study of the natural science . 
and natural philosophy should preferably precede moral philoso- 
phy, metaphysics and theology,® he does not understand that 
this is not for any formal dependence of the latter on the former 
but simply because the sequence suggested is that which follows 
the natural development of the human mind. 

The whole discussion is a purely pedagogical one of the best 
method of teaching. The natural sciences and natural philosophy 
provide matter for ultimate speculation. These are valuable 
preliminary steps which prepare the mind for the independent 
speculation upon the ultimate nature of reality based upon the 
intellect’s own proper object, namely, the nature of being simply 
as existing. It should be emphasized that Professor Northrop 
never even mentions the three degrees of abstraction, the physi- 
cal, mathematical, and metaphysical, upon which the independ- © 
ence of metaphysics is based. If he knows of this doctrine, it is 
certainly not evident in his discussion. Here we insist that one 
of the most fundamental points at issue between St. Thomas 
and his present day followers on the one hand and many of their 
contemporary philosophers on the other is focused on the very 
nature of ultimate philosophy itself.*° Professor Gilson has 


Op. cit., p. 281. 

1° For a discussion of the nature of philosophy, cf. M. Schlick, “The 
Future of Philosophy,” in The Proceedings of the Seventh International 
Congress of Philosophy (Oxford, 1931). Here philosophy is apparently re- 
duced to the role of mere interpreter of scientific propositions, a kind of 
nadir of philosophical decadence. Schlick accepted the dictum of Ludwig 
Wittgenstein (Tructatus Logico-Philosophicus [New York, 1922]): “ The 
object of 2 gee is the logical clarification of — The result of 
philosophy . . . is to make propositions clear.” 
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observed that this very failure of modern philosophers to under- 
stand the nature of philosophy has been the chief cause of their 
confusion rather than the fact that the latter were proposed in 
the atmosphere of discarded scientific theory.** Professor 
Northrop’s very example of Aristotle’s Unmoved Mover of the 
Universe combining with the prime matter of the universe as 
its final cause for the eduction of new forms of reality is a far 
cry from the Thomistic Self-Existent Being who creatés the 
universe from no previous subject. The former interpretation 
is completely and constantly rejected by St. Thomas. Northrop’s 
identification likewise of Aristotelian notions of immortality 
with that of St. Thomas is equally wide of the mark. Indeed 
the Thomistic views are practically the opposite of what Pro- 
fessor Northrop thinks them to be.’* Of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the metaphysics of St. Thomas as they are now being 
understood, we shall now speak briefly. 


THOMISM AS A METAPHYSICAL SYSTEM 


In his earlier philosophical work, The Unity of Philosophical 
Experience ** Professor Gilson clearly established the primacy of 
metaphysical principles for human knowledge. All philosophical 
systems consciously or unconsciously seek to answer the question: 
“‘ What is it to be?” From that point of vantage judgment may 
be passed upon them in the history of philosophy. Thus there is 
a true unity of philosophical experience. 

In his latest metaphysical treatise, Being and Some Phi- 
losophers ** Gilson offers a kind of sequel to his earlier work. 
In the history of metaphysics he discovers four fundamental 
answers to the great philosophical question constituting, after 
a fashion, four families of schools, namely, those of Plato, 
Aristotle, Avicenna, and St. Thomas Aquinas. For the Plato- 
nist from Plotinus to Meister Eckhardt, being is said to be self- 


11 The Unity of Philosophical Experience (New York, 1937), p. 319. 
i2 Northrop, op. ctt., p- 279. 18 Op. cit. 36 Op. cit. 
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hood. For the Aristotelians, including Averroes and Siger of 
Brabant, it is substance, though it seems to us Aristotle himself 
at the beginning of his metaphysics appears to have said that it 
should be existence. For Avicenna’s group, including Duns 
Scotus, Christian Wolff, Kant, and Hegel, being is essence. 
None of these is a satisfactory answer for many reasons. 
Finally, for St. Thomas Aquinas and Thomists generally, 
being is the act of existence: ens est td cuius actus est esse; ens 
est id cur esse competit. Here alone we find a truly dynamic 
metaphysics which escapes the static abstract essences of the 
other schools without, of course, in any way denying the parallel 
reality of essence. St. Thomas says: ‘ The composition of 
matter and form [essence or substance] is not of the same 
nature as that of substance and existence [esse, to be] although 
both of them are compositions of potency and act.” ** Form and 
being are not identical. Form as the supreme constitutent of 
substance exists by virtue of its distinct esse or act of existing. 
Commenting on this radical departure in Thomistic meta- . 
physics from all other systems, Gilson observes in his latest 
work: 
Any being results primarily from its act of existing as from one of 
its primary constituents, for, if the form is what makes it to be such 
a being, ‘to be’ is what makes it to be a ‘being.’ Precisely because 
existence reaches a substance in and through its form, forms have to 
receive existence in order that they become ‘beings.’ But Thomas 
Aquinas could not posit existence (esse) as the act of a substance itself 
actualized by its form without making a decision which, with respect 
to the metaphysics of Aristotle, was nothing less than a revolution. 
He had precisely to achieve the dissociation of the two notions of form 
and act. This is precisely what he has done and what probably re- 
mains, even today, the greatest contribution ever made by any single 
man to the science of being. Supreme in their own order, substantial 


forms remain the prime acts of their substances, but though there be no 
fourm of the form, there is an act of form. In other words, the form 


15 Summa contra Gentiles, II, c. 54. 
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is such an act as still remains in potency to another act, namely 
existence. 


Thus does Thomism alone escape the main disease of European 
philosophies which has been the reason of their failure and the 
many protests against them, namely, their approach to real being 
merely as a nature or essence and so the leaving out of con- 
sideration that by which being alone is real, namely its existence. 
The reason for the failure of so many philosophical systems to 
go on to existence lies perhaps in the fact that existence cannot 
_ be conceptualized as can nature or essence. Existence requires 
the more perfect intellectual act of judgment. Existence is 
expressed by saying a thing (nature or essence) is. Yet the 
human intellect, by reason of its dependence on abstraction, 
tends much more easily to think in concepts, to grasp forms or 
essences rather than to make a judgment by which alone it can 
go on to the act of essence, namely, its existence. 

It may be pointed out that present day non-Thomistic existen- 
tialism,’? which began with the philosophical speculations of the 
Danish philosopher, Soren Kierkegaard, who died in 1855, is a 
valid protest against the various metaphysical schools of static 
essences from Plato through Hegel, and to our own day.”* It 
is these essentialist metaphysicians who have brought such 
opprobrium upon metaphysics as to lead to contemporary re- 
jection of not merely its primacy in human knowledge but often 
a denial of any place at all for this report of reality simply in 
terms of its being.*® Thus arises the anarchy of current scient- 


16 Being and Some Philosophers, op. cit., p. 174. 

17 For a good brief study of existentialism, cf. W. Barrett’s What is 
Existentialism (New York, 1947); also V. Yanitelli’s “ A Bibliographical 
Introduction to Existentialism,” in The Modern Schoolman, XXVII (1949), 
245-263. | 

18 Cf. especially Kierkegaard’s Concluding Unscientific Postscript transl. 
D. Swenson (Princeton, 1941). 

1° For an excellent recent study of the plows of metaphysics in the 
medieval and modern university, cf. A. Horrigan’s Metaphysics as a Prin- 
ciple of Order in the Curriculum of the Uniwersity (Washington, 1944). 
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ism, which makes the reports of the one or several of the various 
special sciences absolutely supreme and which denies any value 
whatsoever to the supreme science of reality as it is known in 
terms of the intellect’s own proper object, the being of things. 
Kierkegaard emphasized the particular weakness of essentialist 
metaphysics in its complete neglect of the existing individual, 
especially the individual person. It is the individual alone that 
is real. Needless to say it was against the rationalistic panlogism 
of Hegel, whom he considered to be the typical modern phi- 
losopher, that Kierkegaard particularly inveighed. Such thought 
is worthless for the lonely person whose very liberty to act for 
his own destiny is in reality his agony. Essentialism, moreover, 
in its emphasis on objectivity alone neglects the subjective self 
almost entirely. Here in the subjective ego is the real center of 
philosophical speculation rather than in some abstract man who 
never was, nor is, nor can be. ae 
It is well known that Kierkegaard’s influence was not felt 
until weil into our own century when he was brought forward 
by the group of German and French philosophers of the present, 
including Heidegger, Jaspers, Sartre, and many others who gave 
this school the not inappropriate name of existentialism. Its 
method is borrowed from the so-called phenomenological school 
which had its rise in the writings of the German philosopher, 
Edmund Husserl (1859-1938). The same objection to the a 
priort method of deducing the nature of reality from elementary 
intellectual principles caused its vigorous rejection by the 
existentialists in favor of an exact descriptive analysis of all 
aspects of reality revealed by human experience. At first 
Husserl and his followers affirmed a neutrality as to the note of 
existence in experience and concentrated on the so-called ob- 
jective essences. Later this indifference to existence became an 
all-out idealism. The intuition of essence had its reality solely 
in consciousness, with being reduced to an appearance brought 
about by an intentional projection of the subject. The existen- 
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tialists, of course, rejected this idealism but they retained the 
phenomenological insistence on exact analysis of subjective ex- 
perience. Kierkegaard’s own deeply religious nature led him 
to postulate, even in the face of absurdity, the existence of the 
supreme subject, God, by an act of faith. Thus he brought about 
the God-human person relation entirely apart from what he 
considered to be worthless methods of abstract reason. Other and 
present day existentialists particularly the most popular of them, 
Jean-Paul Sartre, refuse to take such a leap in the dark and 
insist that personal experience leads only to the conclusion that 
existence is absurd. Man must ultimately understand his return 
to the nothingness from which he sprang. A philosophy of 
despair, of nihilism, is the only acceptable one. Lately both 
Heidegger and Jaspers seem to be attempting to arrive at some 
saving ultimate transcendent existence which will still be in 
harmony with their initial principles and thus allow them to 
escape the devastating atheism of many of their followers. 

The method of phenomenology and the contemporary existen- 
tialist insistence on existence have had a profound effect on many 
contemporary Thomists, as witness the influence today of such 
Catholic existentialists as the French philosopher, Gabriel 
Marcel. Modern existentialism is perhaps most responsible for 
the present-day realization of the central place of the dynamic 
act of existence in the metaphysics of St. Thomas by which it 
becomes an unique system of thought and most truly meta- 
physical. From this vantage point certain essentialistic and con- 
ceptualistic glosses of later followers of St. Thomas as well as 
some incompatible Aristotelian and neo-Platonic elements of 
rather less importance, which St. Thomas himself admitted, are 
being rejected for a more perfectly consistent Thomistic existen- 
tialism standing midway between the extremes of old essential- 
ism with its neglect of existence and the new existentialism with 
its ultimate denial of natures or essences. The traditional method 
of metaphysical investigation, with its rigid deduction from 
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abstract principles which has tended to alienate many modern © 


minds, should find much worthwhile assistance from the phe- 
nomenological method. It has been pointed out that the highly 
personal method of St. Augustine might well be classed as a 
Christian phenomenology and thus place Augustinianism as a 


powerful modern ally of current Thomism rather than as an 


opponent seeking to displace it.”° ; 

This supplementary approach to the fundamental principles 
of Thomistic metaphysics together with modern emphasis upon 
the scientific method has been undoubtedly a factor in the recent 
exhaustive re-examination of the fundamental principles of 
Thomism and their historical background. Particularly within 
the past decade there has been some questioning of the place of 
the Aristotelian act-potency doctrine as the central or key prin- 
ciple of Thomism. Certainly the rank and file had long accepted 
this principle as the key. The recently deceased Dominican, 


Father Manser, in his classical Das Wesen des Thomismus was © 


considered by many to have said the last word to that effect. 
The applications of this principle on the level of activity within 
the individual as the substance-accident doctrine, and on the 
level of essences as matter and form, were worked out by 
Aristotle himself and adopted by St. Thomas with, however, 
as we shall see, much greater exactness of thought and radical 
modification of the Aristotelian hylomorphism as applied to the 
human person in view of the influence of Christian revelation 
on man’s nature and also in the light of many facts which 
Aristotle ignores. Aristotle never applied his key principle on 
the highest and most metaphysical level of existence itself. 
But for St. Thomas this is the core of his system: essence is to 
esse as potency to act. The language is definitely still Aristote- 
lian, but it has been the contention of the Dominican Father 
L. B. Geiger, in his very important La participation dans la 


2° Cf. E. Gilson in Annee théologique, V, 328. 
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philosophie de St. Thomas,”* published in 1942, that this meta- 
physical composition of essence and existence is a neo-Platonic 
contribution. It is dominated by the notion of participation from 
that tradition, with the correction in St. Thomas that the parti- 
cipated form or perfection is not imposed upon an independent 
participating subject as the neo-Platonic participation implied. 
The potency-act language of Aristotle lends itself to the making 
of this correction. St. Thomas contributes his own notion of esse 
as act and most perfect of all participated perfections. All the 
ultra-realistic implications of neo-Platonism are also, of course, 
carefully deleted. Even in the matter-form application the neo- 
Platonic participation doctrine clearly prevails at times, as, for 
example, when St. Thomas is using matter as the principle of 
individuation and potency is used as a principle of limitation of 
act. When he is speaking of substantial change, of course, the 
Aristotelian viewpoint is evident. | | 
Father Geiger is joined in this position of making the 
thoroughly revised neo-Platonic participation principle the key 
doctrine of Thomism by such prominent Thomists as the 
Italian Professor Cornelio Fabro,?? the French Thomist J. de 
Finance, S. J.,”* and the Louvain Professors L. De Raeymaeker,”* 
and F. Van Steenbergen.** This position would evidently make 
the neo-Platonism in Thomistic metaphysics more prominent, 
with its Artistotelian features limiting it, rather than the reverse, 
as it had been traditionally considered.** Thus in the essence- 
existence doctrine there is contained primarily the neo-Platonic 
principle of participation as St. Thomas revised it, and only 
secondarily is the Aristotelian principle governing changeable 


Op. cit. (Paris, 1942), pp. 244-245. 

22Cf. La nozione metafisica di partecipazione secondo S. Tommaso 
@’Aquino (Milan, 1939). 

23 Op. cit., Etre et agir (1945). 

Cf. La philosophie de Vétre (Louvain, 1943). 

25 Cf. Ontologie (Louvain, 1946). 

** Cf. Fabro, op. cit., p. 55. 
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perfectible being included insofar as it provides the notion of 
the lesser reality of potential being. From the participation 
principle alone comes the universal limitation of act by potency 
and the guarantee of the reality of the many. This primary 
principle of participation cannot be derived from a simple 
analysis of motion nor has it anything to do with motion even 
though it may be granted that the substance-accident composition 
and the matter-form composition when concerned with change 
would not be logical without the primary essence-existence 
composition derived from the participation principle. No longer 
would it be permitted to deduce all key theses from the initially 
posited participation principle. The act-potency formula must 
be considered independently at each level by ordered appeal to 


the experience at that level. The forsaking of the a prior pre- 


sentation of traditional metaphysics might have the advantage of 
dissipating the odiwm metaphysicum which obsesses the con- 
temporary mind and leads it into the slough of scientism. The 
constant check with concrete experience in the proposed new 
presentation would emphasize the truly human aspects of 
Thomism and meet the modern mind in its own milieu. 

In this new approach the fourth, or so-called henological 
argument, of all the Thomistic five ways for establishing the 
existence of God from reason, with its inference from the more 
or less perfect béings of our experience to the Most Perfect Being 
would become the best argument in view of the central meta- 
physical doctrine of participation. It should be noted that St. 
Thomas concludes in all five ways to the existence of God.” 
For him, of course, the term God always has one meaning, the 
Self-Existent or Unparticipated Being: Ipsum Esse Subsistens. 
Even the first argument from motion, which he designates as 
Aristotle’s argument and is apparently based on the Aristotelian 
potency-act principle as explaining the reality of change, leads 
St. Thomas to this Self-Existing Being. 


27 Summa Theologica I, q. 2. a. 3. 
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As Aristotle presented it, his First Immovable Mover gave no 
hint of being so designated, as witness Aristotle’s immediate 
inquiry as to whether forty-nine or fifty-five immovable movers 
were to be admitted. Aristotle is clearly arguing from his 
potency-act principle as accounting for change. From his de- 
finitely substantialist metaphysics he could get no further than 
an Immovable-Mover Essence of some sort. The question of 
ultimate existence of the universe was not involved. When St. 
Thomas offers this same argument, apparently in the same 
language, it is really in the non-Aristotelian framework of the 
radical composition of essence and existence, which is required 
in his correction of the neo-Platonic participation principle. 
Thus he can escape the limitation of Aristotle’s inference from 
composite or changing substances to incomposite Changeless Sub- | 
stance. With his own unique guiding principle St. Thomas pro- 
ceeds rather from beings composite of essence and existence, 

which indeed substantial change demands, to a Being which is 
- absolutely incomposite or unparticipated, one whose very essence 
is to exist. Thus he can call Aristotle’s First Immovable Mover 
by the name of God with all that that term means in his very 
different framework of metaphysics. 

| The same observation may be made concerning the second 
argument from caused being, the third from contingent being, 
and the fifth from beings ordered to an end. In the second 
argument, from caused beings to the first Uncaused Cause, the 
most ultimate reason why beings are caused is that existence is 
not of their essence. Again, in the framework of the particpation 
principle we come to the First Uncaused Cause as that Being 
in whom essence and existence are identical. 

The third argument from contingency departs from the 
existentialist standpoint to consider the changing essences. Per- 
haps it might be considered as a kind of concession to widely 
prevalent essentialist metaphysical systems of the age of St. 
Thomas. Actually St. Thomas uses it to show the limitations of 
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such systems as incapable, by strict reasoning within their 
system, of arriving at the Self-Existent Being. This argument 
starts with substantial change (generated and corrupted sub- 
stances), beings that can lose their substantial natures. Strictly 
such beings point only to unchanging substances, being incapable 
of losing their substantial nature. Such beings he designates as 
necessary beings, that is, changeless essences. But 


every [such] necessary being has the cause of its necessity from another 
or not from another. It is not possible to proceed to infinity in 
necessary beings which have a cause for their necessity from another 
as has already been proved in regard to efficient causes. 


Now he leaves the realm of essences and considers whence the 
existence of these essences. We revert to the second existential 
argument for the support needed for this third one which by 
itself leads only to necessary essences (which might be angels as 
well as God). 

From this new standpoint the argument can then proceed: 


It is therefore necessary to postulate the existence of some being having 
of itself its own necessity and not receiving it from another, but rather 
causing in others their necessity. This all men speak of as God.?® 


The necessity now referred to is necessary existence. The 
Being whose essence it is to exist is not properly to be arrived 
at by reasoning from the essence of things. To come to Self- 
Existence we must consider essences from the standpoint of their 
existence. 

Similarly in the fifth argument from unintelligent agents 
ordered to definite ends which they cannot conceive we must 
suppose the existence of an intelligent orderer: “‘ as the arrow 
is shot to its mark by the archer, therefore, some intelligent 
being exists by whom all natural things are directed to their 
ends; and this being we call God.” *° Outside an existential 
framework involving the essence-existence composition of the 


28 Tid. 2° Ibid. 
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participation principle it is not immediately evident that this 
intelligent being whose existence is inferred is the Self-Existent 
Intelligence which alone has the right to be called God. Within 
that framework, however, all finite agents, whether they can or’ 
cannot conceive the end of their actions, are in the same category. 
They are all “ res naturales.” The very nature of a finite intel- 
ligence is such as not to be always in act with regard to the 
conceived end. Their’s is a participated intelligence. Such agents — 
as well as the irrational agents must, therefore, ultimately postu- 
late an Intellect always in act, that is a Self-Existent Unparti- 
cipated Intellect, Ipsa Intelligibtlitas, if any rational account is 
to be given of any agent being directed towards a definite end 
and therefore capable of action. This argument like all the 
others supposes the Thomistic form of the participation principle 
with its real composition of essence and existence in finite agents 
of our direct experience, as the key principle. Only thus can St. 
Thomas properly conclude to God as he conceives Him in each 
of the five arguments. Incidentally, all the arguments for the 
— existence of God conclude immediately also to God as Creator, 
an emphasis upon His dynamic aspect rather than the Greek 
emphasis on His immutability. We really need no separate 
arguments for creation. 


Tuomistic METAPHYSICS AND SCIENTIFIC EVOLUTION 


The current emphasis on existence as the center of Thomistic 
metaphysics brings the dynamic aspect of reality quite properly 
to the fore. Its principles confront a world in flux. Modern 
science stresses this transformation or change as perhaps the 
most prominent feature of its report. The vast accumulation of 
evidence from every division of the natural sciences now seems 
to be at the point of raising evolution to the category of estab- 
lished doctrine on the development of the various forms or species 
of beings.*° The recent encyclical of Pius XII, Humant Generis, 


*°€@f. The very recent extensive study of Professor Cornelius Connelly 
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reflects this attitude as Catholic faith considers it.** But the 
factors bringing about the evolution of species are still shrouded 
in much mystery, however well the fact itself seems established. 

How does the theory square with fundamental metaphysical 
principles of Thomism? Scientific evolution supposes that from 
one or a few original forms or species of substances all the 
present species evolved or developed. The manner in which this 
development took place is of less importance to the philosopher. 
For him the theory involves the action of finite or secondary 
efficient causes acting in the light of a preconceived end, or 


final cause, to effect a new species. The action of such secondary 


causes is true, even if limited, efficiency in the Thomistic view. 
But because it is limited we are compelled to infer the existence 
of the First Uncaused Efficient Cause which is also the Ultimate 
Final Cause, without whose existence neither the efficient 
causality nor indeed the very being of the secondary causes 
would be conceivable. Thus this argument implies a First 
Cause’s concurrence, or action with, all secondarv causes and an 
Ultimate Final Cause’s Providence, or foreseeing of the end of 
the action, involved in all secondary efficient and final causality. 

But it is very fundamental in the Thomistic metaphysics of 
causality that finite secondary causes be regarded as true, even 
if limited, causes in the proper sense of that term. St. Thomas 


of the Department of Anthropology at Catholic University of America on 


The External Morphology of the Primate Brain (Springfield, Ill., 1950). ° 


This work is one of the most exhaustive investigations of the largest col- 
lection of primate brains, that of the Smithsonian Institute in Washington, 
D. C. It is a work of pure science but has philosophical implication. The 
author evidently accepts physical evolution, at least as an hypothesis. 

81“ For these reasons the Teaching Authority of the Church does not 
forbid that, in conformity with the present state of human science and 
sacred theology, research and discussions, on the part of men experienced in 
both fields, take place with regard to the doctrine of evolution, insofar as 
it inquires into the origin of the human body as coming from pre-existent 
and living matter—for the Catholic faith obliges us to hold that souls are 
immediately created by God.” Humani Generis, paragraph 36 (N.C. W.C. 
translation), issued August i2, 1950... 
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anticipated and vigorously opposed what later came to be known 
as occasionalism,*” namely, that so-called finite agents are merely 
the occasions upon which the only truly efficient First Cause 
exercises its efficiency. In the view of St. Thomas, by divine 
concurrence God always works with all finite causes without in 
any way depriving them of their own true causal action. God 
and creature, each in its own sphere, exercise a true efficiency, 
the First Cause effecting being as its ordinary effect and 
secondary causes effecting change in existing being so that it is 
being of a definite kind. Finite causes participate in the Infinite 
Efficiency as finite beings participate in the Infinite Existence. 
In the ordinary process of the development of new forms or 
species there would not be a continuous divine intervention to 
account for the appearance of the new or more complex types 
from the earlier simpler ones. But it is also true that the 
Thomistic metaphysics of causes insists as a corollary of the 
principle of causality that the effect cannot be greater than the 
total cause. Nor can the effect be a proper per se effect of a 
per se cause without the preconception of the effect in some 
intellect prior to the production of the effect. In a word, there 
must be a reason why, or final cause, for the efficient causal 
action.. So-called unintended, or per accidens, causes occur in 
nature but the theory of evolution of species does not suppose 
such fortuitous causality to be a satisfactory explanation of the 
effects actually produced in nature in the evolutionary process. 

Combining all three metaphysical principles related to the 
theory of evolution, namely: (a) the effect cannot be greater 
than its proper cause. (b) the real influence of final causality; 
(ce) the ordinary non-intervention of God’s causality in the 
secondary cause’s production of its proper effect, beyond that of 


22 Summa Contra Gentiles III, c. 70; cf. also Efficient Causality im the 
Philosophy of Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas by F. Meehan (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1935) for an extended treatment of the Thomistic doctrine of 
efficient causality. 
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regular divine concurrence, we may ask whether the scientific 
theory of evolution or transformation of species is compatible 
with these principles. The answer would be in the affirmative 
if the scientific theory were kept within its proper domain as 
a theory of development or change within the corporeal universe 
and not improperly extended to become a theory of the ultimate 
origin or explanation of the being of things. A theory of 


evolution that was also atheistic would completely contradict 


Thomistic metaphysics. It would imply effects greater than 
their proper causes, the greater arising from the lesser, and 
would deny any basis for per se acting under the influence of a 
preconceived end, that is, a final-cause influence. Violating such 
fundamental principles this statement of the theory would be 
inherently contradictory and could not be accepted. This 
atheistic evolution is the position of many modern statements of 
the theory. which either deny a First Cause or maintain that 
it is possible to be neutral on this issue. The holistic evolution 
of the late Jan Smuts and the emergent evolution of Lloyd 
Morgan may be put in this category in view of their respective 
rejections of the necessity of a First Efficient and Ultimate 
Final Cause in their explanation of the appearance of new 
“ wholes” or “‘ emergenis”’ in the development of new complex 
types from older simpler forms. A theory of evolution which 
remained strictly and properly a theory of development of new 
species would not contradict the first two of the metaphysical 
principles immediately concerned since to be a consistent theory 
it would assume the existence of a First Efficient and Ultimate 
Final Cause which alone can ultimately account for the new 
species appearing in the evolution and for the very notion of 
progressive development towards the definite end insisted upon 
in the theory. In a word, a consistent theory of evolution could 


only be stated within a general theistic view of reality. It would — 


thus be in harmony with the principle of efficient causality for- 
bidding the effect to be greater than the cause and with the 
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principle of finality demanding the influence of a preconceived 
end for the development. 

There still remains the principle of the ordinary non-inter- 
vention of the First Cause in the proper action of secondary 
causes as immediate sources whence the new species arose. As 
we have said, the denial of this principle would be a denial of 
true efficiency of finite causes. There is a preponderance of 
evidence that the present multitude of species were not originally 
created by God but evolved from a few original species by a 
perfectly natural process ordinarily involving no miraculous 
divine intervention. Otherwise, finite causes would not even be 
performing their proper role of accounting in any way for kinds 
or species of beings found in the universe. Miracles are not 
multiplied beyond necessity. The natural is not the miraculous. 
There is no evidence that the origin of a new species is a 
miraculous event. If this be granted and it is also insisted that 
the new effect is not a matter of chance but points to intention 
of some kind, then how can it be said that such a new effect is 
not greater than its natural cause? Now neither St. Thomas nor 
St. Augustine, his mentor in this area of speculation, envisioned 
by anticipation the present scientific theory of evolution. Both, 
however, concerned themselves with the problem in its general 
features. In conformity with the science of his time St. Thomas 
even accepted what has been mistakenly called “ spontaneous 
generation ” of insect life from non-living matter. But for him 
this was not an instance of evolution in the modern sense.” 
The effect must be in some way in its natural causes. 

Here it has been suggested St. Thomas would have had recourse 
to his own interpretation of the much disputed rationes seminales 
of St. Augustine as a conceivable natural influence, along with 
the divine concurrence, for a general theory of development. 

83 In accord with the science of his time St. Thomas held this generation 


to be caused by the action of the stars and their guiding Intelligences upon 
the non-living matter. Cf. De Potentia q. 3, a. 11 and 12. 
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It is well known that St. Thomas clearly accepted the so-called 


principle of continuity in nature, namely, that lower and higher 


orders of the material universe are linked together, with a 
tendency to fill in a gap wherever it appears. In his Summa 
Contra Gentiles, Book II, c. 6, especially he gives the principle 
precise formulation: ‘Higher nature in its lowest degrees 
touches lower nature in its highest degrees.” ** Such a principle 
certainly was a proper background for any subsequent theory 
of evolution. . 
Here we may add the Augustinian concept of rattones 
seminales current at the time of St. Thomas but much in dispute 
as to its proper meaning. The problem the theory sought to 
solve was the manner of eduction of new material forms from 
simpler material substances. St. Augustine supposed active 
virtualities in these simpler substances which, because active, 
were the instruments of the substantial form producing the new 
substances. The Franciscan Aristotelians, including St. Bona- 
venture, Roger Bacon, and John Peckham, considered these 
active virtualities to be incomplete substantial forms in matter 
prior to the advent of the new complete form. They translated 


the neo-Platonic “ materia informis ” of St. Augustine into the | 


hylomorphic terminology of Aristotle, something of which St. 
Augustine was completely ignorant. St. Thomas objected to this 
interpretation and therefore is often considered to be in oppo- 
sition to the rationes seminales theory of St. Augustine himself. 
But his denial of incomplete forms in matter, something 


repugnant to Thomistic principles, did not mean that there were - 


no active elements in the complete substances. In fact, St. 
Thomas insists on both active and passive virtualities in complete 
substances which virtually precontain the new forms to which 
they actively dispose the matter. St. Thomas considers that 
these active virtualities, which are seminal reasons, not only act 


%TI,c. 91: Natura superior in suo infimo contingit naturam inferiorem 
in etus supremo. 
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in their own powers but also in the power of their containing 
substantial form. 


Qualities not only act in their own power but also within the power of 
the substantial form, whence their action not only terminates in an 
accidental form but also in a substantial form; wherefore generation is 
the term of alteration.*5 


Of course, evolution supposes not only a new form but also 
one on a-higher level of being. But as we previously noted, God 
is always the cause of the being of a new species, its causa in 
esse. Though St. Thomas did not envision such natural evolution 
of higher forms from lower his clear insistence on the distinction 
between this causa in esse and the secondary causa in fieri 
makes it possible to use his interpretation of St. Augustine’s 
rationes seminales as the basis of a consistent metaphysical 
explanation of this modern scientific theory that preserves its 
natural character and violates non2 of the fundamental meta- 
physical principles of causality.** | 


THOMISM AND Man 


Thomism today very evidently confronts man, considered 
both individually and socially, who was perhaps never more 
confused concerning his own nature despite the equally evident 
fact that in the mass he never was more desirous of increasing 
his own dignity. The root of his difficulty would seem to stem 


2° In IV Sen. d. 12, q. 1, a. 2. Gla 2. 

86 Cf. The Meaning of Rationes Seminales in St. Auguetian by Michael 
_ J. McKeough, O. Praem (Washington, D. C., 1926), for a thorough study 
of this disputed theory. The study includes St. Thomas’ interpertation of 
the Augustinian concept, especially the author’s conclusion that St. Thomas 
considered the rationes active as well as passive. While St. Thomas does 
not of course use this notion as an instrument of evolution through the 
action of secondary causes, Dr. McKeough has since expressed the opinion 
that such a use would be in no way opposed to the Thomistic view of 
rationes seminales. Cf. also the discussion of Rev. James I. Conway, 8. J., 
in Proceedings of the Jesuit Philosophical Association (Woodstock, Md., 
1950), pp. 87-100 for a detailed study of this question. 
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from the fundamental disorder in the universe his mind con- 
structs for him to live by. His mind is disordered because too 
frequently there is no principle of order among the various 
mental disciplines by which he seeks to understand the world 
around him and in him. The multitude of sciences in ever- 
increasing exactness of report are separately only partial reports 
and collectively remain a mere aggregate or conglomeration. No 
integration is evident. The many sciences on man himself, for 
example, each concentrating on a single ever-narrowing aspect 
of this subject result simply in “ Man, the Unknown,” as the late 
distinguished scientist, Alexis Carrel, entitled his classic criti- - 
cism of the many sciences which deal with man. 

By no one of these many sciences is man able to put himself 
in his place in the whole range of reality. None of them con- 
siders the question of the existence of their data which is for 
the time being quite properly assumed. Incidentally, from the 
habit of assumption, not infrequently, it may be noted in pass- 
ing, some scientists have made the illicit unconscious inference 
that their datum has existence in itself. In any event since the 
sciences specifically prescind from existence they leave in abey- 
ance the question of the ultimate source of existence of the 
universe, that is, the question of the existence of God. 

In a word, there is no consideration of the independent report 
of metaphysics as the very science of existence itself where 
alone man can come by his own reason to the reality of the Self- 
Existent Being as the Principle of Order and gradation in the 
Universe and thus find his own place in the hierarchy of being. 
Presently, as a chemist, Anthony Standen, puts it in his recent 
study: “Science is a Sacred Cow.” We have a gift animal © 
whose teeth may not be politely counted. Most of the contem- 
porary men Thomism today encounters agree in this: they deny 
the existence of God or proceed as though no such being exists. 
In this they are the heirs of a revolt against reason which began 
with the revolt against the reasonable authority of the Church 
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in the age of the Renaissance and Reformation, and has now 
reached its logical conclusion in the actual or practical rejection 
of the authority of God. Father Henri de Lubac, S. J., has 
written graphically of this development in his recent Drama of 
Atheistic Humanism. Lacking knowledge of the existence and 
nature of God, this contemporary man lacks proper knowledge 
of himself who is an effect of God, never more so than when he 
puts himself at the apex of reality and calls himself a humanist. 
The most prominent of these men of today is undoubtedly the 
~Communist Man conceived by Karl Marx out of Hegel through 
Feuerbach. This Hegelian background is another of the common 
elements in the genesis of all important contemporary men. The 
influence of the German idealist is everywhere.*’ Reality is the 
development through a dialectic of thesis, antithesis, and syn- 
thesis of an idealistic absolute whose pure thought or mind 
produced the categories of spiritual and material reality. Man 
was a necessary manifestation of the divine idea where it first 
became conscious of itself. At that high moment, however, man 
lost his own proper mode of being. t 
It was on this very point that both Ludwig Feuerbach and 
Karl Marx, as critics of Hegelianism, took vigorous issue. 
Feuerbach interpreted man’s consciousness of himself as a mani- 
festation of God as merely an expression of man’s highest 
aspiration for his own perfection. There is no need to posit a 
transcendent absolute who absorbs all man’s attention at the 
expense of considering his own value. All these transcendent 
values must return to man.** Marx accepted Feuerbach’s inter- 
pretation of Christianity as typical of all religion and went on 
to explain such objectification of aspirations in a transcendent 
God as due to the miserable social and economic conditions of 


87 Cf. especially Hegel’s The Phenomenology of Mind, transl. Bailee 

(London, 1931). Also G. Mure’s Introduction to Hegel (Oxford, 1940). 
88Cf. L. Feuerbach’s “ Analysis of the God of Christianity” in his 

The Essence of Christianity (London, 1853). 
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the masses of men who seek in union with God an escape from 
their evil conditions. Improve these latter and the religious 
myth will disappear.*® 

Hardly less important, at least on the American scene, is the 
man of naturalism, so called to emphasize the insistence of this 
philosophy upon a single category of reality which may be 
generally expressed as nature in the ordinary meaning of that 
term as inclusive of all known and knowable reality. Like 
Communism this view opposes the reality of any transcendent 
Infinite Being as it opposes indeed any other kind of dualism, 
especially that between matter and spirit. Particularly does it 
insist upon a single scientific method for every kind of inquiry. 
Any reality incapable of yielding to this method must be denied 
any validity. Man especially is one in all essential respects with 
the rest of reality in every phase of his existence and is to be 
investigated exclusively by the scientific method which has won 
success in all the other sections of sensible reality. Hence, 
Hegel is praised at least because of his insistence upon a single 
method of inquiry. Needless to say, the American educator, 
John Dewey, is the chief exponent of this predominantly 
American philosophy. Perhaps the best single expression of this 
form of atheism is Dewev’s Experience and Nature. The well 
known Humanist Manifesto is a concise statement of its chief 
tenets. Though it now professes opposition to Communism it 
is not fundamentally different from it in most of its basic as- 
sumptions despite the difference in factors which may have 
brought the two systems to similar conclusions. 

The other prominent contemporary philosophy of man, which 
is far more important in Europe than in America, where as yet 
it is largely only a name, has already been mentioned in relation 
to general metaphysics, namely the man of so-called existen- 


°° For a Thomistic critique of Marxian Communism cf. C. McFadden, 


The Metaphysical Basis of Dialectical Materialism (Washington, D. C., — 


1938). 
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tialism. While some followers of this school seem to waver on 
the question of God’s existence, and consequently man’s relation 

to God, their philosophy in the main is also atheistic, especially 
in the writings of its most prominent exponent, Jean-Paul 
Sartre. Here as in Hegel man’s appearance in the development 
of reality is characterized by consciousness of self as opposed to 
the vast unconscious being-in-itself reality. These two factors 
seek to become united in one being who if united would be God. 
But this union never occurs, nor can occur and so the logical 
consequence is the denial-of the existence of God. To seek to 
unite these two unbridgeable factors in reality is man’s unhappy 
lot. He ought to make the best of this hopeless situation, to try 
to live bravely in a hostile universe. But usually he tries to 
avoid this counsel of despair. Like Feuerbach and Marx the 
existentialists recognize the irrationalism of the religious force 
in human life. 

All these views of man make their fundamentally similar con- 
clusion to a godless universe with man bereft, therefore, of all 
relations to God as man’s Creator. The result is a common 
rejection of any concept of a Subsistent Intelligence as con- 
ceiving the ultimate end of action of all His created agents and 
directing them mediately or immediately towards that end by 
what is, therefore, called an eternal law manifest in their 
natures. Thus is rejected the notion of a natural moral law as 
man’s rational understanding of this eternal law in his own 
regard, both as an individual and as a member of the society 
which his human nature requires for its fulfillment. Civil law 
as man’s own application of the natural moral law must likewise 
be rejected with the rejection of the universal law. In place of 
both the traditional conceptions of law, physical force is the 
only logical alternative. War thus becomes the natural procedure 
in such communities, as it is now actually for the states govern- 
ing such a large part of the human race. Chaos and confusion 
in the relations between men follow necessarily from confusion 
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about, or outright rejection of, the proper relation between man 
and his Creator. Thus arises a legal positivism and a denial of 
all legal principles as applicable to individual cases. Civil law 
is simply the arbitrary will of collective man. ) 

Against the views of contemporary man individually and 
collectively considered, Thomism opposes a traditional concept 
of man that is at an opposite pole in practically every feature.*® 
A properly existential approach to man, with his existence seen 
as necessarily conferred upon his human nature, compels rather 
the inference ultimately to a unique Self-Existent Creator of 
man. The clear division of man’s activities into rational and 
irrational acts show him to be above all other grades of corporeal 
substances as an embodied spirit and yet possessing nevertheless 
essential unity of being. Between God and man reason implies, 
and revelation confirms, the existence of subsistent intelligences 
or angels to complete the heirarchy of beings from God down to 
the purely material forms of the corporeal world. Thus the 
religious relation between God and human creatures is neither 
objectification of man’s aspirations as the Communists maintain 
nor the result of an irrational human impulse as the existentalists 
hold but a real relation of a rational creature in view of his 
essential dependence for existence as well as action upon the 
Creator of his being. Both God and man are in nature in the 
sense that an unbroken hierarchy of being may be designated by 
that term. The recognition of man’s complete dependence upon 
God, far from enslaving man as Communism maintains, is 
the one source of his true freedom. 

With the naturalist or humanist the Thomistic man justly 
praises the amazing achievements of the scientific method in the 
understanding of himself and his universe but refuses with 
naturalism to permit that method to be the sole approach to 
reality. The continuity in nature is properly stated in the 


4°Cf. Summa Theologica, I q. 75-102, which constitutes the tract De 
Homine as the simplest statement of man’s nature according to St. Thomas. 
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Thomistic hierarchy of being in view of an understanding of 
reality that allows the metaphysical report to give its properly 
independent judgment. The God-man relation gives a rational 
explanation of the natural moral law for the direction of man 
and human society, and provides a sound basis for all human 
law. The radical disorder of our age must be properly recognized 
as the first step toward a sane reorientation. The Thomistic man 
never needs to feel himself the hapless victim of his environment, 
nor need he surrender to irrational despair. In himself as a 
human person the spiritual and material worlds meet in a true 
and essential unity. The Thomistic man’s concept of the natural 
moral, law and of all true human law as derived from it gives 
him a stable criterion for the measuring of man’s free human 
acts as good or perfective of his nature when in accord with the 
natural moral law or frustrative or evil when in violation of it.** 

Thus arises the Thomistic ultimate objective standard of 
morality in contrast to the purely arbitrary subjective and 
relativistic standard of the man of Communism; naturalism, and 
contemporary existentialism which they necessarily assume in 
view of their respective notions of man’s nature and especially 
their denial of the existence of God as man’s Creator. The 
disappearance of the notion of a natural moral law in our 
purely secularistic contemporary society is the reason for the 
present alarming condition of private and public morals with 
the appalling brutality of crimes against humanity on a scale 
not previously known in human history. 

Be it noted in passing that while the man conceived by 
Aristotle is evidently related to the Thomistic man, the latter 
offers much more exact account of all the readily accepted facts 
which common experience discloses and is much more consistent 
with the fundamental metaphysical principles the respective 

41 Cf. Summa Theologica I-II q. 90-97 , which constitutes a Thomistic tract 


on law; especially for the relations between the eternal, natural, moral, and 
the so-called human law, which included both ecclesiastical and civil law. 
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notions involve. Both views note the radical difference within 
man between the rational immaterial activities and the irration- 
al, which latter evidently imply both body and soul are acting 
co-causally, or in the language of Aristotelian hylomorphism, 
matter and form are so acting. However, in St. Thomas alone 
is the oneness of the ultimate source of all man’s activities, and 
thus the major problem of man, his essential unity, properly 
explained. If the human soul or form performs rational acts 
independently of the body as a co-cause, then such independent 
action necessarily demands some sort of independent existence 
for the soul as a form, on the principle that the actions of a thing 
reveal its nature: agere sequitur esse. When Aristotle was 
confronted with this fact he ascribed these rational activities to 
a separate active intellect, only accidentally united to the indi- 
vidual human composite. Such activity was not attributed 
directly to the man himself despite the clear experience that 
we are just as aware of ourselves as thinking as we are of our- 
selves as eating or seeing. Thus Aristotle impugns the essential 
unity of man. In St. Thomas the rational activities are properly 
attributed to the truly subsistent spiritual form of man with the 
matter occupying the role of instrument. 

But if the human soul has a certain independent existence 
as the spiritual form of the human composite, which may now 
be properly called a person, it does not have independent being 
but remains an essential principle or constitutent of the person. 
It is still an embodied soul and with the body the co-cause of all 
the non-rational activities of the human person. Even in its 
continued existence when separated from the body, in view of 
its measure of independent existence, the soul nevertheless 
retains its essential exigence for union with the body. In such 
a separated state the soul does not lose its proper nature to 
become a complete subsistent substance as is the angel. Such an 
exigence for union with the body would imply the ultimate 
realization of the exigence in the resurrection of the body. Thus 
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we must conclude that the human form is not only the act of 
the material body and thus perfecting the human substance, as 
in Aristotle, but in St. Thomas it has the additional unique 
role of conferring upon the matter the existence which the soul 
itself has received; there is but one substantial existence in the 
composite. In all forms below man existence indeed comes 
through the form but it is conferred upon both matter and form 
conjointly so that neither can exist without the other. Such 
forms in their complete dependence on matter for existence as 
well as action are therefore designated as material or non-sub- 
sistent forms. Hence it is impossible for such forms to survive 
separation from their proper matter. 

When Aristotle attributes man’s rational activities to a sepa- 
rate active intellect only accidentally united to the human 
composite instead of ascribing them to a subsistent form in man 
he not only denies individual immortality, but he violates man’s 
unity and reduces him fundamentally to the level of the animal 
as not clearly distinct from that lower order of being. Thus 
while the human being is an individual, he is never clearly seen 
by Aristotle as an individual of a rational nature, that is, as a 
person. Man, like the animal, ultimately exists for the species. 
He is not sutyuris. The existential approach of St. Thomas, 
however, makes the very radical modification which the facts 
require when Aristotelian hylomorphism is applied to man. 
Man’s essential unity, above all things, is preserved intact. He 
takes his proper unique place in the hierarchy of beings below 
the pure spirit and above the purely material substances. In a 
word, he is seen for what he is, “‘ a complete individual substance 
of a rational nature” who is, therefore, suz juris, a human 
person. | 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THOMISM FOR OurR TIMES 


It may properly be said that neither in the life-time of St. 
Thomas nor in the nearly seven hundred years since his death 
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has there been such a profound appreciation of the far-reaching 
significance of his philosophical thought as that which prevails 
among Thomists today. It is this deeper insight which is un- 
doubtedly the cause of its contemporary revival. Neo-Thomism, 
as its revival and development is often called, is now clearly 
understood to be truly a philosophy in the most precise sense 
of that term, closely related indeed to the dogmas of divine 
revelation and Christian theology but in itself properly and 
formally independent in view of its strictly reasoned approach 
to all the problems with which it is concerned. : 
Historically, its proper relation to Christian theology has been 
a great source of its insight into ultimate reality resulting, as 
we have said, in a real and unique Christian philosophy. Con- 
sidered from the standpoint of philosophy alone Thomism is more 
than ever seen as a powerful and original synthesis, borrowing 
perhaps even more from neo-Platonic than Aristotelian sources 
but making such a radical revision of all borrowed principles as 
to justify fully its characterization as a unique report of total 
reality. Out of this originality grows its power to order the 
multitude of special sciences whose amazing progress indivivdu- 
ally and collectively far from clarifying has only tended to 
increase the confusion in the minds of men, making them less 
able to understand themselves or the world in which they live. 
In our own country particularly we pride ourselves upon our 
technological superiority in any given area of the material 
world which our progress in the special sciences makes possible. 
We boast of our superior “‘ know-how ” but all this advance may 
be largely worthless if we have no assurance of the “ why” 
of this technical excellence, the end or purpose to which it should 
be used and concerning which these special sciences can say 
nothing. We cannot live by bread alone. It is on this very point 
that Thomism makes its claim as an independent synthesis 
reporting on total reality and not a mere aggregate of the 
sciences. As such it insists its truth, including the important 
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truth of purpose, is not fundamentally affected by shifting 
scientific hypotheses of any one period. 

The genius of this philosophical system .is its unique focus 
upon the supreme dynamic perfection of existence which is 


possessed only in participation by any of the multitude of 


existent species of our direct experience. In view of this real 
limitation there is implied a real composition of their natures or 
essences with their existence. At the same time such meta- 
physically composite beings also point with equal clarity to an 
extrinsic and creative source of their composite reality which is 
indeed Incomposite Existence Itself. In this view every form of 
monism, whether materialistic or idealistic, is seen to be equally 
false. As a consequence of the resulting Creator-creature re- 
lation, set up as the one rational explanation of the origin of 
the universe, there arises an equally insistent ordering of the 
created reality to its Creator as its end. The understanding of 
this eternal ordering which rational creatures possess in a 
natural moral law and the blind obedience to the ordering by 
irrational creatures below man results in a true universe in the 
full sense of that term. In this frame of reference alone can 
there be a rational explanation of such evolution or transforma- 
tion of the forms of being which a careful observation of their 
historical development may disclose. Man’s own understanding 
of himself in the hierarchy of being as a body formed by a 
spiritual principle in whom there is an essential personal unity 
exhibits him as supplying that continuity between the lower 
material orders and the subsistent intelligences or pure spirits 
which the principle of participation would imply. The full 
appreciation of the radical difference between his physical, 
vegetative, and sense activities on one hand and his rational 
on the other, emphasize man’s unique place in the hierarchy 
of being. | | 

We are only now beginning’ also to understand how thoroughly 
different was the metaphysics of St. Thomas from that of all 
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his contemporaries when he made the supreme perfection of 
existence and its participation by the hierarchy of natures or 
essences the center of his system, as opposed to the various 


expressions of essentialist metaphysics, not excluding that of 


Aristotle, which ignored the real distinction between essence and 
existence. Thus, as we have said, his thought now opposes this 
essentialist tradition stemming from Plato and St. Augustine 


as one extreme and equally the contemporary existentialism - 


whose legitimate protest against the historical exclusion of the 
one true reality of existence, especially the existent person, from 
metaphysical consideration has itself so frequently ended in 
either the denial of essences or the essentializing of existence. 


For if Thomism makes the act of existence the center of its 


thought it never loses sight of the fact that it is the existence of 
a definite nature or essence that is the object of its study. Even 
the absolutely unique and infinitely perfect personal existence 
of God has a nature. His nature is to exist. With the existence 
of a nature or essence as the object of its study Thomistic meta- 


physics may present an approach to reality quite independent of 


that of the special sciences, something which cannot be said as 
truly of any other historical or contemporary metaphysical 
system. | 

When a recent writer in the Philosophical Review asked the 
rhetorical question: Must we all be Thomists? the reply would 
be in the affirmative if the inquirer were concerning himself with 


a report of reality that was uniquely and truly metaphysical. 
This thoroughly grounded independence justifies the claim of 


Thomistic metaphysics to be truly the scientiarum rectrix as 
principle of order in human knowledge which is the necessary 


prolegomenon of that order in society which is for its peace. At — 


the same time such a metaphysics is best fitted to be the required 
bridge between the truth as known by the special sciences and 
that which is affirmed by divine revelation. It effects a real 
organic integration of the former and is itself the rational 
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foundation of the latter, which is the supreme source of integra- 
tion of truth. It has been the absence of such a bridge in modern 
thought that has brought about the wholly unnecessary opposition 
between theology and the sciences with its ensuing complete 
secularization of our society and the exclusion of the influence 
of revealed truth from every phase of private and public life. 

Quite recently the eminent French Thomist, Father de 
Finance, S. J., in a report of the present status of French phi- 
losophy,*? which could probably be taken as typical of western 
European philosophy generally, expresses the opinion that 
Thomism in France is not so strong today as it was twenty years 
ago because it is a philosophy of order and intellect, and as such 
it seems to isolate its proponents from other contemporary 
schools in which reason is held in no such high regard. Thus 
Catholics who might be expected naturally to think and write 
in the Thomistic tradition, have departed in large numbers. We 
can think of not a few who write as if St. Thomas never existed. 

Certainly in America Thomists are very much isolated in 
the general philosophical scene. Almost never in the quarter of 
a century since the American Catholic Philosophical Association 
has been in existence has any non-scholastic attended the Asso- 
ciation meeting. Only once has our Association succeeded in 
being able to arrange a joint session with the American Phi- 
losophical Association, despite a number of overtures all from the 
side of the American Catholic Philosophical Association. Be it 
further recorded that at that one joint session Professor Brand 
- Blanshard of Swarthmore College, brother of the redoubtable 
Paul Blanshard and now chairman of the department of phi- 
losophy at Yale University, took that occasion to denounce the 
supposed fascism of the Catholic Church, a question entirely 
outside the field of discussion which happened to be a request for 
a re-examination of the philosophical evidence for the traditional 
dualism of the Infinite and the finite. Otherwise, he indicated 


‘2 Cf. The Modern Schoolman, XXVI (1949), 26. 
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a complete misunderstanding of the applications of the potency- 
act doctrine, from which Thomism takes its key principle, as 
evidenced by his ridicule of his own caricature of the doctrine. 

Attitudes generally of American non-scholastics described 
nearly twenty-five years ago in Father Zybura’s Present Day 
Thinkers and Scholasticism (an anticipation of the method of 
the famous Dr. Gallup), have changed hardly at all. As we 
have indicated at some length elsewhere,** outside Catholic 
centers in United States and Canada Thomistic philosophy has 
been largely ignored when it has not been misunderstood or 
misrepresented. As for South America it would seem to be 
largely absent even in Catholic centers as shown by the recent 
inter-American meeting betwen the American Philosophical 
Association and South American philosophers. In non-Catholic 
centers of higher education Thomism has seldom been examined 
on its merits as a reasoned system of thought. 

A few prominent universities with a view to demonstrating 
their reputation for broad-mindedness, such as Harvard, Prince- 
ton, Yale, and Indiana have occasionally invited prominent 
Thomists like Jacques Maritain, Etienne Gilson, and less 
recently Maurice De Wulf, to give brief lecture series on phases 
of scholastic philosophy or on subjects closely related to it and 
treated in its spirit. A few of these series have been published. 

Perhaps a notable exception to this general attitude (accord- 
ing to Dr. Leonard Eslick, a participant in it and now professor 
of philosophy at St. Louis University), was the serious study of 
Thomism inaugurated in the thirties at the University of 
Virginia by a group of professors and students largely in con- 
nection with the study of medieval philosophy generally and 
under the direction of Professors Albert G. A. Balz and Scott 
Buchanan. The latter with fellow Professors Lewis Hammond 
and W. K. Smith established a Theology Series at the University 


48 Cf. this writer’s foreword to the American edition of G. Vann’s St. 
Thomas Aquinas (New York, 1947). : 
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with weekly lectures often-on Thomistic treatises. Mortimer 
Adler was a regular lecturer in the Series. Etienne Gilson was 
the Richards Lecturer there in 1937. A number of young men* 
of this group later moved to St. John’s College in Annapolis, 
Maryland, to conduct the Great Books courses which included 
some Thomistic texts. It should also be noted that some of the 
leaders in the Virginia group sought to interest philosophers 
and theologians at the University of Chicago in Thomism but 
with little real success. 

Despite this conspiracy of silence in non-Catholic centers in 
United States, these last twenty five years have been extremely 
active ones within scholastic circles. Our Association has been 
the real center of a noteworthy cooperative enterprise. Recently 
a World Union of Catholic Philosophical Societies has been 
formed with our Association as a charter member. The center 
of the Union is at Fribourg, Switzerland. The Dominican, 
Father I. M. Bochenski, is secretary. Our Association’s past 
president, Professor Vernon Bourke of St. Louis University, is 
the Vice-President. At a meeting in Rome from September 11 
to 18 in connection with the Third International Thomistic 
Congress, the World Union admitted philosophical societies from 
Madrid and Tokyo to membership. The Union will represent 
Catholic philosophical societies in the International Federation 
of Philosophical Societies. This quarter of a century has seen 
the establishment, or rise to real prominence, of graduate re- 
search centers in scholastic philosophy at the School of Phi- 
losophy at Catholic University of America in Washington, 
D. C.; at Fordham Universtiy in New York; St. Louis Uni- 
versity; Notre Dame University in Indiana, where also recently 
a Medieval Institute has also been established; at the Institute 
of Medieval Studies at the University of Toronto; at the In- 
stitute of Medieval Studies, University of Montreal; at the 
University of Laval, Quebec; in the Graduate School of Ottawa 
University. Graduate research is being resumed since the Second 
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World War also at Loyola University in Chicago and at Mar- | 
quette University in Milwaukee. The latter University presents 
the distinguished Aquinas Lecture each year with publication 
by the University’s Press. A large number of scholarly doctoral 
dissertations appear from these centers. Over the past several 
years this writer has been giving detailed accounts of each of 
these centers in the pages of Tuz New Scuovasticism. ; 

In the field of periodical publications this Association is 
beginning the twenty-fifth volume of its official journal, THz 
New Scuorasticism. Its annual Proceedings contain the papers 
read at the Association’s annual meetings. It also publishes 
occasional studies on special subjects. This quarter century has 
also seen the establishment of T’he Modern Schoolman under 
the auspices of St. Louis University; Laval philosophique et 
théologique at Laval University, and T’he Thomzst edited by the | 
Dominican Fathers. The Jesuit quarterly, Thought, edited at 
Fordham University, also includes a considerable section devoted 
to philosophical studies. 

There is no doubt that all this activity is receiving the active 
support of Catholic scholars in the United States and Canada. 
We may hope for an increase of influence of these research ~ 
centers and periodicals among the American public generally 
though we can hardly say truthfully that such a condition 
presently exists. There can be no question of the great need of 
what neo-Thomism can contribute to the achievement of a 
primacy of the spiritual on this continent. In the contemporary 
crisis with the very evident failure of the so-called American 
humanist or naturalistic philosophies, there is a real opportunity 
for a return to reason through a more favorable consideration 
of the ageless philosophy of Thomas Aquinas. 

In this short space it has been possible to select only a few 
of what may be designated as the more important aspects of 
- Thomism. Of necessity much that is equally essential has had 
to be omitted. The emphasis has been on the metaphysical be- 
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cause it is generally admitted that Thomism is primarily a 
metaphysical system with its epistemology only incidental and 
receiving development in the course of metaphysical discussion. 
It is for all of those who are devoted to the truth of the great 
thirteenth-century luminary to devise ways and means of bring- 
ing this priceless heritage before all the thinkers of this continent 
especially since America has been compelled to assume world 
leadership in the vast struggle for the freedom of the human 
mind from the greatest threat of enslavement that has ever been 
made in human history. That leadership needs very much the 
profound insight into ultimate reality which Thomism is so 
well prepared to provide. | | 

' That there is some awareness of this need may be seen in the 
recent establishment of The Review of Metaphysics at Yale 
University under the editorship of Professor Paul Weiss. The 
latter is now acting as chairman for the formation of The 
Metaphysical Society of America, also with headquarters at Yale 
University. Among the scientists themselves there are not a 
few who realize the insufficiency of exclusively technical and 
scientific knowledge. The philosopher must see in such a change 
of attitude an opportunity he cannot afford to neglect. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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A Quarter Century of American 
Philosophy | 
by James Collins 


S THE OFFICIAL organ of the American Catholic Phi- 
losophical Association, THz New Scuoxasticism has al- 
ways prided itself upon being a distinctively American journal. 
This emphasis is due not to an unseemly sort of nationalism but — 
to a steady recognition that every philosopher draws nurture 
from his native land and has peculiar responsibilities toward 
it. Scholasticism in America is not a rubber-stamp copy of 
scholasticism elsewhere, since it has sought to be sensitive to 
our own intellectual climate and to be responsive concerning 
the problems and data that engage the American mind. The 
general drift of American philosophy has affected in some degree 
the presentation and development of scholastic philosophies in 
our land. The only question to raise at this time is whether the 
mutual influence has been incisive enough, after twenty-five 
years of effort. 

An honest answer is likely to be that aleation and non- 
scholastics have deported themselves for the most part like men 
of different breeds. There have been a few instances of fruitful 
interchange of views, but these have been exceptional enough to 
eall for special comment at the time. The prevailing attitude has 
been rather one of lack of interest on both sides, except for an 
occasional stray shot as a reminder of the existence of a funda- 
mental dispute concerning the meaning of the philosophical 
enterprise. Except in the field of historical research, scholastic- 
ism is respected mainly for non-philosophical reasons. It ig 
regarded as a prime example of the disastrous control exercized 
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by religious dogma and ecclesiastical discipline upon philosophy. 
As G. Watts Cunningham put it,” pre-commitments in the realm 
of revealed faith prevent free inquiry in the realm of reason. 
From the other side of the ridge, scholastics fail to discover 
any permanent and widely accepted results accruing from the 
so-called free mode of inquiry. Furthermore, many current 
American convictions stand in contradiction to doctrines upon 
which scholastics of otherwise widely variant viewpoints agree 
and which they are prepared to defend by rational argument. 

A review of American speculation since 1925 is bound to be, 
then, a record of conflict and lost opportunity. But this need 
not be an occasion of despair for scholastics, since any resolution 
to repair the situation now (as far as it can be repaired from this 
side) must base itself upon a realistic appraisal of the recent 


past. The purpose of the present survey is not to provide a 


detailed history but to indicate briefly a few of the major living 
issues upon which scholastics are, or ought to be, equipped to 
make significant contributions. There are many more places 
of possible insertion in the philosophical mainstream than is 
ordinarily suspected. But to take advantage of the points of 
contact also requires more hard work than has heretofore been 
expended. 


Il. Tue Matn Trenps or 


There are several convenient and rewarding approaches to 
the on-going process of American philosophy. Apart from actual 
participation in classroom work and personal discussion at con- 
ferences, the literary record is a peculiarly rich and revealing 
source of information. One way to gauge the direction and 
quality of thought is to study the presidential addresses delivered 
annually before the several divisions of the American Phi- 
losophical Association and printed in the Philosophical Review. 

1G. W. Cunningham, “Must We'All be Thomists?” Philosophical Re- 


view, LVII (1948). See his controversy with J. F. Anderson in Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, LX (1950). 
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They give a reliable indication of current interests and methods. 
Another sampling procedure is to read the products of the 
numerous lectureships in philosophy. Some of the most original 
investigations have been occasioned by appointment to such 
Foundations as the Paul Carus Lectures (under American Phi- 
losophical Association auspices), the Lowell Lectures in Boston 
(to which Whitehead contributed two series), the William James 
Lectures at Harvard, the Terry Lectures at Yale, the Mahlon 
Powell Lectures at Indiana, the Vanuxem Lectures at Princeton, 
the Woodbridge Lectures at Columbia, and such annual events 
as the Howison Lecture at California and the Ingersoll Lecture 
on Immortality at Harvard. Careful examination of the fruits 
of these lectureships is an expeditious way of making acquaint- 
ance with the best elements in the American philosophical mind. 
For a supplementary approach, the critical essays on American 


thinkers (Dewey, Santayana and, by adoption, Whitehead) in 


Professor Schilpp’s Library of Living Philosophers are also 
worth consulting. 

The growth of new ideas during the past decades can be rather 
accurately charted in terms of three symposia that cover the era.’ 
Representative of the situation during the twenties is the group 
of philosophical self-portraits edited by Adams and Montague: 
Contemporary American Philosophy.-The war years gave an- 
other opportunity for surveying the state of philosophy, especial- 
ly as it finds expression in teaching and so contributes to the 
general tone of society. Brand Blanshard and a group of 
associates undertook this task of self-scrutiny in their joint 
report, Philosophy in American Education. A more theoretical 
and diversified account of the present scene is contained in the 
second half of Philosophic Thought in France and the United 


2G. P. Adams and W. P. Montague, eds. Contemporary American Phi- 
losophy, 2 vols. (New York, 1930); B. Blanshard et al. Philosophy im 


American Education (New York, 1945); M. Farber, ed. Philosophic 


Thought in France and the United States (Buffalo, 1950). 
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States, edited by Marvin Farber. Unlike certain other joint 
publications, these reports are objectively representative of all 
shades of philosophical opinion and are well fitted to serve as 
landmarks of the era. 

The Adams-Montague volumes were dedicated to G. H. 
Palmer, who had been chairman of the philosophy department 
at Harvard during the “golden age” of James and Royce, 
Minsterberg and Santayana. The memory of this great faculty 
overshadowed all the contributors, who felt obliged to define 
their positions by reference to the situation at Harvard at the 
turn of the century. Palmer himself was a link with a far- 
distant past, when college presidents and divines taught the 
philosophy course in a spirit of edification or merely historical 
formation. In Palmer’s own philosophy, there survived a good 
deal of his Puritan upbringing. He deemed it impossible to 
assure the universality and permanence of scientific laws without 
an ultimate unitary grounding of knowledge in God. Similarly, 
he regarded as indefectible the alliance of morality and religious 
faith in a superior divine person to whom one could and 
should be loyal. What were luminously self-evident truths for 
Palmer were problematic points of departure for the inquiries 
of a new generation. _ | 

The authentic accents of Royce are detectable in the essay 
contributed by his student and colleague, Mary W. Calkins. 
She termed her standpoint an “ absolutistic personalism,” more 
by way of bold claim than reasoned defence. Her theory rests 
on four premises: there exist minds in the universe; these 
mental entities are personal selves; the universe is thoroughly 
mentalistic and personal; the universe is one all-including self, 
of which the lesser or finite selves are parts in a whole or in- 
cluded members of an organic unity. This is a fair summary of 
the absolute idealism which became the target of so much 
criticism during the first quarter of the century. Even in brief 
outline, Calkins’ explanation of how entities can retain personal 
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selfhood and yet be subsumed as parts in a real, embracing over- 
self fails to come clear. The only examples drawn from ex- 
perience (the sympathy of a parent for his sick child, the 
Gestalt image) fail to convey any analogy that does not beg 
the question. Parent and child are not related as whole and part, 
and neither is the feeling of sympathy a real self greater than 
either person. In the case of the Gestalt phenomenon, the sub- 
ordinate factors have no personal status of their own, in so far 
as they belong to the imaginal whole. It is this inability to 
render the absolutist argument continuous with ordinary situ- 
ations which casts suspicion upon its basic assumptions. 

Ralph Barton Perry has often recounted the story of how 
William James’ appeal to common-sense convictions and his 
“flippant ” treatment of problems broke the spell of absolute 
idealism.* Perry noted the two major traits of Royce’s doctrine: 
its subjectivism or identification of being and being-perceived, 
and its universalism or subordination of man to a standard of 
truth not of his own making. The assault upon idealism was, 
correspondingly, a twofold one: realism attacked the subjectivist 
assumption, and pragmatism attacked the absolutist view of 
truth. In the Adams-Montague volumes, there are resonances of 
the duel between idealism and the new realism, and then of the 
further controversies between new and critical realism. The 
quarrel within the realistic camp itself grew acrimonious with 
Arthur O. Lovejoy’s charge (made in The Revolt Agamst 
Dualism* and in earlier articles) that Perry and other new 
realists were in only partial opposition to idealism, because of 
their contention that ideas are but objects viewed in a certain 
context, supplied by the human organism. Lovejoy also felt 
that some erstwhile critical realists had given only qualified 
assent to epistemological dualism. His own stand was that 


* Cf. not only his essay in vol. II of Adams-Montague but also In The 
Spirit of William James (New Haven, 1938). | 
* (New York, 1930).- 
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knowledge is involved in a thoroughgoing mediacy, being de- 
pendent upon data that are irreducibly other than the things 
of the world. 

But the movement of realism, new and critical, seems to have 
reached a dead-end. It has served its purpose in challenging 
idealistic assumptions, but its own metaphysical neutrality is 
impossible to maintain. A realism which is not a theory of 
being as well as a theory of knowing is rendered sterile. The 
more fruitful advances made since 1930 have been along lines 
in which the ontological significance of things is again con- 
sidered. But it would be worth tracing out in detail the process 
whereby a purely epistemological realism broke loose from the 
suzerain power of idealism and then failed to realize its first 
promise, for lack of a metaphysical basis. 

In addition to the pragmatic and realistic critiques of absolute 
idealism, another attack was launched upon this theory from 
within the camp of idealism itself. Personalism represents an 
independent strain of idealism and has its roots in the protests 
of Borden Bowne and George Howison against the Hegelian 
depreciation of finite selves. The active, finite self resists any 
assimilation to a higher entity, even though it does not claim 
perfect autonomy. Bowne was especially anxious to defend the 
transcendence of a personal, infinite God, the religious relation 
of creaturely worship and, at the same time, the integrity of the 
causal order of scientific law. His theistic personalism has been 
worked out by Ralph Flewelling, Albert Knudson and Edgar 
Brightman. Just as the Philosophical Review and the Journal 
of Philosophy reflected the split between idealists and pragma- 
tists, so The Personalist has remained faithful to the general 
views of Bowne and Howison. It has displayed a special interest 
in the personalism of Mounier and Maritain, Gilson’s defense 
of the Christian notion of God, and the persistence of the 
Augustine-Bonaventure-Pascal tradition concerning the bond 
between man and God. | 
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The catholic tastes of the personalists opens up a wide field 
for mutual exploration. Because of their studies in the natural 
theologies of Berdyaev and the Oriental philosophical and 
religious sources, they have drawn attention to the problems of 
comparative philosophy. Until now, American scholastics have 
confined their investigations to the western traditions in meta- 
physics and natural theology. Work in this field has shown that 
the. comparative approach to the fundamental philosophical 
questions can be followed without falling into vague eclecticism 


_or historicism. Certain generalizations have been made concern- 


ing the characteristic “‘ options ” confronting western thinkers 


in respect to the nature of being and the relation of the first 
being to other beings. These leading principles have yet to be 


tested in the case of Oriental world views. Because of the grow-. 


ing preoccupation, intellectual and religious as well as political, 
with the Far East, some scholastics should equip themselves 
for this study. Subsequent East-West Conferences should 
include scholastic representatives, who have a technical, phi- 
losophical preparation for the subject and not merely some 
familiarity based on missionary experience. 

Two questions may profitably be discussed with the person- 
alists. Must personalism remain associated with idealism, and 
must a personal God be finite? The first question applies to all 
the followers of Bowne and Howison, whereas the second con- 
cerns Brightman’s special theory of God. 

Both Knudson and Flewelling begin their main treatises ° 
with an affirmation of idealism. Their standpoint is more akin 
to that of Leibniz and Berkeley than of Hegel, however, since 
they wish to make allowance for irreducible and genuinely free 
human selves. Although admitting the presence of impersonal 
types of things, the personalists tend to reduce them to factors 
within personal activity and hence to a purely phenomenal 


5A. C. Knudson, The Philosophy of Personalism (New York and Nash- 
ville, 1927); R. T. Flewelling, Creative Personality (New York, 1926). 
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condition. Like Berkeley, they regard natural events and 
causation as the language of God. This is an extreme and un- 
necessary corrective measure taken against scientific material- 
ism. It need not follow that, because personality is the highest 
form of reality, it is therefore the sole mode of non-phenomenal 
reality. One can accept the supremacy of person and the 
presence of a creative and purposive God in nature, without 
reducing non-human things to phenomenal occasions for the 
exercise of human freedom and the manifestation of God’s 
majesty. The exaggerated materialist reduction does not justify 
an equally extreme counter-reduction by idealism. But it does 
remain for scholastics to show in detail and from adequate 
acquaintance with scientific findings that a personalism can 
be developed on a realistic basis. The weakness here is that the 
modern scholastic philosophy of nature is not sufficiently de- 
veloped to assure the personalists that a non-idealistic interpre- 
tation of scientific procedure and hypotheses can be made with- 
out lapsing into atheistic naturalism. 

Although not acceptable to most personalists, Brightman’s 
argurrents in favor of a finite God are forcefully stated and 
constitute the mainspring of his influential philosophy of 
religion.® More significant than the actual proofs are the sys- 
tematic motives prompting him to assume this position. His 
method is the empirical-idealistic one of achieving maximal 
coherence along with comprehensiveness of evidence. He main- 
tains that God’s loyalty to human nature is the obverse side of 
our loyalty to Him. God expresses this quality by conforming 
with the general structure of human experience. Since this 
experience is characterized by temporality, constant struggle 
with limiting factors, and the disturbing presence of residual 
or surd evils, these aspects must also be found in the divine 


_ *The Problem of God (New York and Nashville, 1930) ; A Philosophy of 
Religion (New York, 1940). | 
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nature. At stake is the method of dealing with beings other than, 
and in some way more perfect than, our own person. 

How are we to determine what constitutes loyalty or respect 
for the conditions of human existence and freedom, in the case 
of the creator of these conditions? This is a problem in analogi- 
cal knowledge, not merely one in the coherent extension of one 
empirical type of knowledge. Our predications about God 
should be controlled in such a way that they do not violate the 
requirements of His, nature any more than our own sense of 
personal inviolability and fair play. Brightman attempts a 
compromise by regarding God as infinite in duration and finite 
in will. He does not show, however, that a truly infinite sort 
of duration—eternity, rather than endless temporal persistence 
—is compatible with a will that is limited by intrinsic con- 
ditions of finitude. Instead, he points to the mass of evils in 
our world, and asks whether an honest God could avoid taking 
them upon Himself, Once again, the boundaries between 
natural and sacred theology are erased by an idealistic phi- 
losopher who has recourse to an exclusively empirical approach 
to God. In embracing the criteria of empirical idealism, 


Brightman is left with no safeguard against transforming the 


theology of the Incarnation into a philosophical explanation of 
God and the world. | 


One reason why natural and moral evils take on a surd- 


aspect for Brightman is his idealistic tendency to ascribe the 
defects of matter eventually to some short-coming at the personal 
level. As long as personalists remain upon an idealistic footing, 
they will find it difficult to avoid attributing the radical source 
of evil and limitation to one “side” of God’s nature. But 
when an inscrutable Given is posited in God, it serves to dis- 
courage direct analysis of evil in its finite reality and hence 
gives some semblance of truth to the charge that theists cannot 
avoid reducing evil to illusion and some inevitable condition 
that defies rational consideration. This is a major reason for 
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attempting a divorce between personalism and idealism. In 
Brightman’s case, there is also opportunity for a good deal of 
historical analysis, since he cites” the testimony of St. Thomas 
in favor of the limiting power exercized by the eternal truths 
and possibles over the divine will. In addition, he believes that 
all theists must concede that God limits Himself when He 
creates free wills in creatures. The historical developments 
_ which have made this interpretation of St. Thomas somewhat 
plausible need to be clarified. It is the very interpretation 
against which Descartes rebelled so violently in making God’s 
will completely independent of the eternal truths. 


Until the nineteen-thirties, there were only five professional 
philosophical journals regularly published in America: Pht- 
losophical Review, Journal of Philosophy, The Personalist, In- 
ternational Journal of Ethics, and The Momst. Although the 
last-named review faded out for lack of support, its place was 
soon taken by a new generation of publications. In rapid suc- 
cession, the following journals were launched: Philosophy of 
Science (1934), Journal of Symbolic Logie (1936), Journal 
_ of the History of Ideas (1940), Philosophy and Phenomenologr- 
cal Research (1940), Journal of Esthetics and Art Criticism 
(1941), Review of Metaphysics (1947) and Philosophical 
Studies (1950). These publications appeared in response to 
the needs of growing specialization among philosophers, and in 
most instances the journal enjoyed the support of a definite 
society organized for the promotion of studies in a special field. 
Mention of some achievements along these more particularized 
lines is necessary for rounding out a general account of phi- 
‘losophical trends. 

One advantage of making a survey of this sort is the oppor- 
tunity it affords for calling attention to the background of later 
developments. Professor Northrop’s philosophy of science is a 


1A Philosophy of Religion, p. 285. 
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point in instance. His recent books have attracted considerable 
attention among scholastics, not only for their main themes but 
also for their way of handling Aquinas and the entire medieval 
epoch in philosophy. Further light is cast upon his aims and 
presuppositions, when they are viewed in the perspective of his 
first important statement, Science and First Principles.*® 

In this book, Northrop clarifies the relation between science 
and philosophy. Knowledge begins with the natural sciences, 
as particular attempts at organizing experience in accord with 
unitary concepts. Every science rests upon a set of principles, 
which are first because they are defined in terms of nothing more 
primary and because they are fruitful for rendering intelligible 
a wide field of data through their progressive application. A 
more general standpoint can be obtained, however, by uncovering 
the common logic participated by all the major scientific dis- 
ciplines. General analysis provides the unconditionally first 
principles of science which, when reflectively understood, con- 
stitute the basic structure of philosophy. Only in so far as they 
are grounded in the implications of scientific thinking, are 
philosophical principles valid for reality (and by “ scientific ” 
is not meant the Aristotelian generic term for demonstrative 
knowledge but the procedures followed within the special fields 
themselves). There is no distinctively philosophical way of 
being scientific apart from an essential reliance on the internal 
logic and findings of the various natural sciences. _ 

A definite comparison can be drawn between this theory and 


the philosophy of dialectic, whether idealistic or materialistic. - 


Just as the Hegelians of the Left and the Right distinguish 
between some basic principle of determination and the super- 
structures erected upon it, so Northrop regards the philosophical 
and religious aspects of a culture as logically dependent upon 


the accepted scientific first principles. The latter are subject — 


to change in the degree that revolutionary shifts can occur in 


® (New York, 1931). 
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the scientific view of the universe. When such a shift does occur, 
equally radical transformations must be effected in religious, 
philosophical, and artistic convictions. More than a relative 
alteration is required, since the very content of these convictions 
is determined by the principles employed in the scientific enter- 
prise. Once the logic of science has shifted, the superseded phi- 
losophical concepts have thereby lost their entire foundation in 
reality and their claim over our intelligence. 

The application of this theory to the passage from medieval 
to modern outlooks is obvious. In his earliest book however, 
Northrop makes only the sketchiest reference to Aquinas, men- 
tioning him as the instrument for moving western speculation 
from a mathematico-Platonic orientation to a functional-Ari- 
stotelian one. In this way, Aquinas prepared remotely for the 
modern physical approach to the world. Northrop’s doctrine 
of scientific determinism faces the same difficulties attendant 
upon idealistic or economic determinism. The principle for 
distinguishing between primary and secondary lines of historical 
causation is posited but not justified. The saving phrase “ what 
obtains in general and in the last analysis ” does not save very 
much, since it is irremediably vague and open to the most 
diverse interpretations of what does count in the long run. 
Granted that philosophies are always deeply affected by the 
reigning scientific and codified common-sense conceptions of the 
world, still, an attempt is made by philosophers to assume a 
critical attitude toward the current views and so to achieve at 
least a minimal autonomy and validity, —— of the passage 
of scientific logics. _ 

From one philosophy to another, this attempt will be carried — 
out with varying degrees of success. Sometimes, the claim to 
have a philosophically distinctive sort of scientific knowledge 
is clearly illusory or fraudulent. But it cannot be ruled out 
in principle on the strength of an analysis of the interrelation 
between philosophy and physical science among the pre- 
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Socratics. Aristotle’s judgment that his predecessors had not 
yet attained to a distinctively philosophical way of viewing 
things cannot be explained away in terms of his own biological 
and functional bias, since he brought philosophical criticism to 
bear even upon the native bent and training of his own mind. 
This is the typical procedure for philosophers of all ages who 
recognize their great debt to more specialized investigators, 
without ceasing to search after a mode of knowledge that will 
be both supremely scientific and permanently valid, under 
whatever changing world-pictures furnished by physicists, 
mathematicians, and biologists. The claim that philosophy is 
both pre-eminently scientific and concerned about permanent 
modes of structures and acts, which persist throughout various 
special explanations of nature, is one that must be tested in each 
given case. It cannot be given an @ prior: solution in terms of 
some variety of dialectical determinism. | | 
Northrop’s own metaphysical generalization is made along 
Whiteheadian lines. He posits an eternal, perfectly spherical 
macroscopic atom as the source of universal and permanent 


' scientific laws. The actual world of process is a polar composite, 


resulting from the synthesis of an overarching cosmic intel- 
ligence and the everlastingly novel motion of microscopic atoms. 
Whitehead and Thales are made to walk arm in arm. Never- 
theless, there is scarcely any agreement between this reading of 
the final implications of the logic of modern science and that 
proposed by the naturalists. Cohen and Nagel’s Introduction 
to Logic and Scientific Method seems to move in an entirely 
different universe of discourse, saving only the same insistence 
upon making the special sciences the primary analogate in every 
definition of knowledge as scientific. But it is worth noting that 
there is not complete unanimity among American philosophers 
of science on the subordination of philosophy to the actual situa- 
tion among the natural sciences. W. H. Werkmeister has 
developed a somewhat Kantian philosophy of science that refuses 
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to be catalogued as naturalistic or idealistic, in any absolutist 
sense.° 

Werkmeister accepts Peirce’s analysis of the meaning-situ- 
ation as a triadic relation between mind, sign, and referent. 
The minimal notion of mind is that of sign-consciousness, the 
function of intending meanings by determining and interpreting 
signs. Mind holds a dominant position in the semantic context, 
however, since the specification of signs and the universal 
character of the referent depend upon the synthesizing activity 
of mind. A sharp distinction is drawn between the content of 
experience and the modes of experiencing. There are various 
modes of experiencing, corresponding to the different scientific 
areas: formal thinking, qualitative perceiving, constructive im- 
agining and remembering, feeling, and volition. The laws and 
categories which apply to the content of experience are inappro- 
priate for explaining the activities of experiencing. Mind or 
the focal center of first-person experiencing cannot be included 
within the closed system of the natural sciences, even by way of 
an extension of the frontiers of biology. 

This position is directly contradictory of the naturalistic 
claim to include everything real within the scope of scientific 
method. Werkmeister rightly suspects that.such a contention 
already prejudices the issue by reducing distinctively mental 
functions to the content and objects of those functions. He 
himself has not yet ventured to write a general ontology and 
psychology. But he has concluded that the individual mind is 
not itself a part of the space-time material system, even though 
it is bound to this system through the neural organization and 
finds the content and instruments of experience here. 

It is difficult, at present, to measure the extent of his debt to 
Kant. He does refer to mind as the unity of apperception, and 
he also retains the rigid distinction between the subject and the 


° A Philosophy of Science (New York, 1940); The Basis and Structure 
of Knowledge (New York, 1948). 
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object of experience. Hence he is forced to admit that specula- 
tion about the modes of experiencing, the realm of mind and 
values, is not a scientific operation. Like Kant, he retains 
the contrast between scientific or objective knowledge and 
reliable philosophical belief about the subject of experience: 
philosophy acquires an independent domain only at the cost of 
moving beyond the scope of scientific knowledge. But on two 
crucial issues, he has modified Kant’s philosophy to the point 
of abandonment. He seems to have rejected the dualism of 
transcendental and empirical self in favor of a thoroughly in- 
_ dividual and empirical conception of the mind. Along with this, 
Werkmeister has now eliminated the @ priori machinery of 
mental forms. In this last step, he has gone beyond C.. I. Lewis, 
who continues to fluctuate between a pragmatic and a purely 
postulatory view of principles, necessary laws, and definitions 
in science. Although the postulatory theory of a prtorz propo- 
sitions is fashionable with Lewis, Langford, and some logical 
empiricists, it does little to advance the understanding of actual 
scientific procedure. The latter is at once more realistic and 
abstractive than Lewis would allow and more in accord with a 
composite theory of human nature than with Werkmeister’s 
comfortable dualism. 

As a consequence partly of political events and partly of the 
usual westward migration of new ideas, there has been a rapid 
spread of logical empiricism in America during the past fifteen 
years. As it came to our country, this movement was a blend of 
the older Cambridge tradition of philosophical analysis and the 
new positivism of the Vienna Circle. Alfred Ayer’s Language, 
Truth and Logic (1936) was an enthusiastic British manifesto, 
proclaiming the synthesis of these two currents of thought in an 
omni-competent philosophical method. The same rationalistic 
optimism was displayed in the first fascicle of the International 
Encyclopedia cf Unified Science, published at Chicago Uni- 
versity under the leadership of Neurath, Carnap and C. W. 
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Morris.*° The program was somewhat blunted, however, by the 
fact that the other American philosophers of science did not 
' share the same faith in positivism and the analysis of language. 
Carnap himself has moved beyond the easy dismissal of meta- 
physical problem as nonsense which marked his earlier pam- 
phlets. In collaboration with Morris, he is seeking to accomodate 
the findings of pragmatism and thus work out a more pliable 
and many-levelled general semantics. | 
The wide impact of logical positivism is felt in Arthur 
Pap’s textbook and the book of readings collected by Feig] and 
Sellars.** But Ayer’s lesson has not yet been learned in America, 
namely, that the traditional problems continue to retain a 
genuinely problematic status even after their supposed resolu- 
tion on linguistic grounds. The determination of meaning is 
carried on with the aid of language, but it is primarily an affair 
of the mind’s intentional engagement with a real world of things. 
The new way of words must still attend upon the perennial 
way of things. There is urgent need for a theory of signs that 
will appropriate the best results of modern semantics and 
symbolic logic and yet retain its moorings in metaphysics. The 
stresses and strains of the long medieval wrestling with logicism 
have direct bearing upon the contemporary predicament of 
logical positivism. Some principle of relevance should operate 
in scholastic historical research, so that those aspects of the 
medieval experience which have the most immediate bearing 
upon the present state of philosophy will receive first attention. 
A general history of medieval logic is still a prime desideratum ~ 
both for historical and theoretical reasons. | 
Another movement that profited enormously by the influx 
of refugee scholars was phenomenology. Before 1935, only a 


10 International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, I, No. 1: Encyclopedia 
and Unified Science, by O. Neurath et al. (Chicago, 1938). 

11 A, Pap, Elements of Analytic Philosophy (New York, 1949); H. Feigl 
and W. Sellars, Readings in Philosophical Analysis (New York, 1949). 
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handful of Americans had studied under Husserl or read his 
writings and those of other phenomenologists. By 1940, how- 


ever, the number and quality of phenomenological investigations 
being carried out in the United States warranted the transfer 
of the main organ of the movement to this country. From the 
outset, Marvin Farber, the editor of Philosophy and Phenomeno- 
logical Research, stressed its methodological character and meta- 
physical neutrality.** This was strategically important in order 
to gain a wide hearing and to remove the handicap of idealism, 
which would have hindered its acceptance. Yet an initial 
neutrality concerning the nature of the real does not exclude 
the eventual employment of phenomenological techniques for 
metaphysical ends. Actually, the theistic realism of John Wild 
and the materialism of V. J. McGill have both profited by the 
use of phenomenological means.** 
Although the “ official”’ attitude among American pheno- 
menologists has been one of severe deprecation of Husserl’s 
later transcendental idealism, Husserl’s development does raise 
a serious difficulty. It has not yet been determined satisfactorily 
that there is no essential bond between his method and his 
metaphysics. Whereas American students are inclined to dis- 
sociate the two, he himself maintained their close solidarity 
and even necessary connection. We are not yet in a position to 
render a final answer in this dispute, since so many thousands 
of Husserl’s manuscript pages remain unpublished. Scholastics 
might easily enter the forefront of this crucial discussion. 
Husserl’s manuscripts are deposited with the Husserl Archives 
at Louvain University, under the supervision of Father Van 
Breda, O. F. M. A start has now been made in cataloguing 
and publishing these remains, as well as those of Husserl’s 


12M. Farber, The Foundation of Phenomenology (Cambridge [Mass.], 
1943), pp. 561 ff. 3 

13Cf. their widely divergent contributions to Philosophical Essays in 
Memory of Edmund Husserl, ed. M. Farber (Cambridge [Mass.], 1940). 
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assistant, Edith Stein.** A phenomenologist in her own right, 
Edith Stein found her way to Thomism, Catholicism, and a 
Carmelite convent. Before falling victim to Hitler’s racial per- 
secution, she wrote a phenomenological and metaphysical survey 
of modern philosophy from Descartes to Heidegger and a: 
philosophical analysis of the mystical search for God. The 
Husserl-Stéin dialectic provides a powerful fulcrum ‘for the 
internal criticism of modern philosophy as a whole, as well as 
of the phenomenological movement in particular. The oppor- 
tunity should not be lost of engaging in this examination of the 
role and type of metaphysics implicated in phenomenological 
analysis. 


II. Tue History or AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 


One outstanding accomplishment of the years under survey 
is the recovery of our own philosophical past. Though this 
history is not as venerable and complicated as that of modern 
Europe, it is a rich and stimulating tale. Some attempts were 
made toward the turn of the century to fill in the many gaps in 
the record and to present a unified account. Ironically enough, 
the first survey was made by the Dominican, Father Van 
Becelaere, who taught for a time in colleges of his order 
situated in Canada and the United States. His reports on 
American philosophy were first printed in the Revue thomuste 
(1902-03), and then revised for publication as a book.**. He 
divided American philosophy into four periods: the Colonial 
period (Jonathan Edwards and Franklin), the Scottish in- 


14 Martinus Nijhoff (The Hague) is publishing Husserliana, under the 
general editorship of H. L. Van Breda, O. F. M. Four volumes are in course 
of publication and many others are being planned. E. Neuwelaerts (Louvain) 
and B. Herder (Freiburg i. B.) are publishing Hdith Steins Werke in 5 
vols. For biographical data, cf. the memoir Edith Stein, by her co-religious, 
Sister Teresia Renata de Spiritu Sancto (Nurenberg, 1948). 

18 La Philosophie en Amérique depuis les origines jusqu’a nos jours (New 

York, 1904). | 
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fluence, the influx of German philosophy, and the modern period 
(the idealism of Harris, Royce and Dewey; Fiske’s evolution- 
ism ; the psychological studies of William James and G. Stanley 
Hall). The book carried an Introduction by Josiah Royce, who 
thought that American philosophy had more of an idealistic 
bent than was noticed by Van Becelaere. Royce observed that 
the author did not fully appreciate the novel elements in Dewey’s 
thought and the importance of Charles Peirce. He added a 
word of advice to scholastics, that if they expect to flourish on 
American soil, they must abandon the appeal to corporate 
authority and enter the arena of individual and independent 
thinkers. 

What is ironical about Van Becelaere’s performance is that 
it has blased no trails for the work of subsequent American 
scholastics. In an epilogue, he dealt with scholastic philosophy 
in the United States and Canada, as well as with Orestes 
Brownson. He noted that the first impulse towards a distinc- 
tively American presentation of scholasticism came in 1873, 
when Saint Louis University began offering philosophy courses 
in English for mterested laymen. Other Catholic scholars have 
studied Brownson’s thought, but this has not secured for him 
a separate niche in the history of American philosophy. He is 
more likely to be included in studies in social, cultural and 
religious history than in philosophical accounts of the nine- 
teenth century. If research were to be confined to Catholic 
figures and influences, the results would, of necessity, be very 


meager. 


It is true that J. J. Walsh opened up a fertile field, when he 
inquired about the philosophical lineage of colonial education. 
Further details have been supplied by Herbert Schneider’s 
portrait of the Puritan mentality and by Perry Miller’s literary 
sketch of the seventeenth-century atmosphere.** But it has not 


1° J. J. Walsh, Education of the Founding Fathers of the Republic (New 
York, 1935); H. W. Schneider, The Puritan Mind (New York, 1930); P. 
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yet been determined in a competent way exactly which brand of 
scholastic philosophy contributed to the formation of the Puri- 
tain mind. There is an annoying vagueness and even inexactness 
surrounding the references made by historians to scholastic in- 
fluences and theses. This situation will only be improved when 
the documents are studied by scholars who have the necessary 
background in the history of later scholasticism. Here is a 
specific problem which deserves the attention of scholars who are 
familiar with the history of nominalism, Suarezianism and the 
scholasticism of the Dutch Reformed educators. Nor should the 
problem of the interplay between Aristotelian and Ramean logic 
be left forever in the hands of literary students, whose approach 
is not sufficiently philosophical to assure an accurate settlement 
of the matter. | 

Shortly after Van Becelaere’s pioneer work appeared, Wood- 
bridge Riley published the results of his research on the early 
American schools.*7 He uncovered numerous forgotten docu- 
ments but the value of his work was diminished by an excessive 
tendency to arrange his findings in schematic form and to estab- 
lish rigid doctrinal relationships. Riley’s book on the later 
phases of American philosophy was not an adequate account, 
and there was no reliable general text until the publication of 
H. G. Townsend’s admirable history in 1934. This was followed 
by other excellent surveys by Schneider and Werkmeister, as 
well as by source books collected by Anderson and Fisch, 
Muelder and Sears, and Joseph Blau.’® The explanatory com- 


Miller, The New Hngland Mind: The Seventeenth Century (New York, 
1939). | 

17 American Philosophy: The Early Schools (New York, 1907); later, 
he published American Thought from Puritanism to Pragmatism and 
Beyond, 2nd. ed. (New York, 1923). 

18H. G. Townsend, Philosophical Ideas in the. United States (New York 
and Cincinnati, 1934) ; H. W. Schneider, A History of American Philosophy 
(New York, 1946); W. H. Werkmeister, A History of Philosophical Ideas 
in America (New York, 1949) ; P. R. Anderson and M. R. Fisch, Philosophy 
in America from the Puritans to James (New York, 1939); W. G. Muelder 
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ments accompanying these readings constitute brief histories 
in their own right. 

Whereas a quarter-century ago, a course in the history of 
American philosophy was a hazardous undertaking, it can be 
planned confidently today with the aid of a good selection of 
textbooks and source readings. This course should be just as 
indispensable a part of the Catholic college curriculum as are 
the usual surveys offered in modern European philosophy. It is 
impossible to intervene effectively in contemporary philosophical 
discussion in our land without an understanding of the historical 
background which provides the roots and qualifying conditions 
of speculation. One hopeful sign is that the general inter- 
pretation of American philosophy is still an open issue. Town- 
send and Werkmeister, for instance, specify metaphysical and 
practical idealism as the characteristic viewpoint of our past 
philosophizing, whereas other scholars emphasize the growing 
importance of the scientific and pragmatic traditions. The 
American mind is compounded of a tension between these two 
strains of thought, but there is no indication as yet that any 
permanent synthesis has been attained. This may be the task 
of a metaphysical (and not merely epistemological) realism, a 
possibility that has not been given sufficient trial to date. 

Three publications have made a special historical contri- 
bution to the modern phase of American philosophy: R. B. 


Perry’s The Thought and Character of William James, the | 


Hartshorne-Weiss edition of the papers of Charles Peirce, and 
the posthumous series of George H. Mead’s writings.*® Perry’s 


and L. Sears, The Development of American Philosophy (Boston, 1940) ; 
J. L. Blau, American Philosophic Addresses, 1700-1900 (New York, 1946). 
For an introductory course, Townsend’s text and the readings of Muelder 
and Sears make a quite satisfactory combination. 

29R. B. Perry, The Thought and Character of William James, 2 vols. 
(Boston, 1935); C. Hartshorne and P. Weiss, eds. Collected Papers of 
Charles Sanders Peirce, 6 vols. (Cambridge [Mass.], Harvard University, 
1931-35) ; G. H. Mead, The Philosophy of the Present (Chicago, 1932) ;tbid., 
Mind, Self and Society (Chicago, 1934); ibid., Movements of Thought in 
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study is a masterful recreation of the several stages in James’ 
mental evolution. It re-places him in his family life, college 
years, tours abroad, tentative moves in different fields of study 
and teaching, and his mature relationships with an entire genera- 
tion of philosophers in America and abroad. If there is any 
such thing as the “ representative American mind,” it is found 
at its best and its most elusive in these pages, especially in the 
wide and spirited correspondence carried on by James during 
a lifetime. Most of the problems confronting any rapprochement 
with American thought and mood can be anticipated by re- 
flection upon this most human and honest of thinkers. 

Peirce and Mead lacked the verve and color of James’ person- 
ality, but their opinions are equally challenging. For many 
years, the exact role of Peirce in the growth of pragmatism lay 
in shadow, due to the paucity of his published writings. He 
has now emerged as a leading spirit in the Cambridge discus- 
sions, out of which the new movement arose. Yet even with this 
comprehensive selection of his papers, it is difficult to gauge 
his exact philosophical stature. The crabbed manner of his 
style, his inability to carry grand projects through to completion, 
the fascination of new logical problems and new ontological 
categories—these are among the factors which make Peirce’s an 
endlessly stimulating, seminal mind and yet one that disappoints 
and baffles at the very moment when it seems about to reveal 
itself. It still remains for research to determine the exact 
influence of Duns Scotus upon his mind and the extent of the 
conflict between a metaphysical and a logical interpretation of 
the categories, arising from his studies in Scotus and Kant. His 
contributions reach out in many directions, but in each instance 
he had something fundamental to observe. Historians have 
stressed his importance for scientific method, the theory of 
signs, the metaphysics of chance, love, and community. The 


the Nineteenth Century (Chicago, 1936) ; ibid., The Philosophy of the Act 
(Chicago, 1938). 
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Peirce of Justus Buchler is primarily an empirical and natural- 


istic methodologist, whereas the Peirce of James Feibleman has 
a systematic, metaphysical, and moral orientation.”° 

By contrast, there is no reason for debating about Mead’s 
significance. He stands squarely alongside of his colleague in 
the Chicago School, John Dewey. Mead’s specific themes are 
the social character of the self and cognition, the essentially 


temporal nature of both experience and scientific process, and 


the coalescence of experience in unitary, existential acts. De- 
spite his uncritical acceptance of behavioristic psychology and 
his deliberate exclusion of “ultimate” matters, Mead offers 


‘some profound reflections on the meaning of time and the way 


in which temporal development or evolution comes to self-con- 
sciousness in scientific method. The latter is the culmination 
of temporal process and the growth of mind, and is the main 
agency for social progress. Yet Mead is no more able than 
Dewey to suppress in the reader’s mind the inference that if 
the moratorium upon ultimate issues were lifted, the instrumen- 
talist view of social consciousness and the growth of the scientific 
spirit would not be far removed from Hegel’s basic theory of 
logic, mind, and history. No criticism of Dewey’s philosophy 
can be undertaken without tracing his intellectual lineage 
through James, Peirce and Mead. And to make this passage 
is to gain some insight into one of the major turning points in 


American philosophy. 


Ill. Tue Hien DesBate: IDEALISM vERSUS NATURALISM. 


The ghost of idealism has by no means been laid, despite the 
devout wishes of pragmatic naturalists. Its continued vitality 
and attractiveness for many American thinkers was demon- 
strated in 1932 in a collection of essays in defence of idealism.” 

2° J, Buchler, Charles Peirce’s Empiricism (New York, 1939); J. K. 


Feibleman, An Introduction to Petrce’s Philosophy (New York, 1946). 
21C, Barrett, editor, Contemporary Idealism in America (New York, 
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The contributors offered supporting evidence drawn from many 
different quarters. Although idealists are no longer drawn up 
in a solid and impregnable phalanx, they are able to approach 
a common position from the most diverse starting-points. In- 
deed, the great variety of idealisms and their very liberal 
concessions to other schools made a somewhat confusing im- 
pression upon attentive readers, most of whom sympathized 
with J. B. Pratt’s plea: “ Will someone tell me what ‘ idealism ’ 
means ? ” | 

The idealistic difficulty in maintaining a doctrine at once 
distinctive and unified is seen in the editor’s attempt to provide 
a common definition.. Barrett warns that idealism is more an 
attitude than a creed, more a way of interpreting experience 
than a rigid set of conclusions. Moreover, the quarrel with 
naturalism is no longer over whether or not matter exisis, since 
the current scientific description of matter in terms of structure, 
energy, and events is metaphysically neutral and acceptable to 
idealism. Idealism does stress the distinction between philoso- 
phy and science, but this leaves it open to the naturalistic retort 
that it is unscientific. The specifically_philosophical standpoint 
is reached when the individual items of experience are seen to 
have final value only as incorporated within a cosmic whole, 


- somehow mental in nature. (The naturalistic praise of scientific 


method gains momentum from its opposition to this dubious 
statement.) Barrett plays down the differences within the 


idealistic ranks as to how the incorporation of finite items in the 


whole is to be accomplished. Yet there are deep-seated antagon- 
isms among idealists concerning the relation of the relative 
andthe absolute and the place of limited values in a cosmic 
whole. | | 

What was most needed by idealism at this juncture was a 


1932). This symposium was soon counterbalanced by one which stressed 
the naturalistic approach: H. M. Kallen and S. Hook, editors, American 
Philosophy Today and Tomorrow (New York, 1935). | 
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vigorous and systematic restatement of its main thesis about the 
comprehensive nature of truth and reality. This was provided 
opportunely enough in Brand Blanshard’s monumental book, 
The Nature of Thought.*? This work gained quick recognition 
as the best presentation of the idealist case in recent decades. 
Just as Hegel and Royce claimed to include and surpass the 
non-idealistic alternatives of their day, so Blanshard recom- 
mended his theory as the critical culmination of various con- 
tempory currents in America and England. He both appro- 
priated and criticized the views of pragmatism, new and critical 
realism, behaviorism, philosophical analysis, logical postitivism, 
and the psychological findings on thought. | | 

Blanshard’s constructive doctrine centers around his notions | 
of the idea, understanding, the test of truth, and the ideal of | 
systemic necessity. Each of these theses tends to confirm all 
the rest and to receive reciprocal support in turn. The fulcrum 
of the entire analysis is a view of mind and scientific knowledge. | 
Instead of defining mind by its optimal operation, reflective 
consciousness, Blanshard suggests as a generic meaning: the 
pursuit of ends. Mind is basically and universally a purposive 
agency, a process of realizing an immanent end. The end, 
although it may not yet be actually present, exerts a controlling, 
implicit influence over all the strivings of mind. In ‘fact, 
cognition itself is only one phase of conative activity, mind 
being best described as a conatus toward an end. Mind employs 
several means for attaining its sought-after perfection, and know- 
ing is only one avenue. But it is an avenue that has led mind 
further than any other in the quest of its hidden ideal. Study 
of the conditions of understanding, then, gives a clue as to the 
teleology governing mind as such. 7 

Mind aims at system, that is, at a wholeness constituted by 
the necessary and orderly inclusion of all features of experience, 
; none being omitted. This is best seen in the pursuit of truth by 


222 vols. (New York, 1940). 
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the cognitive side of mind. The chief tool in this pursuit is the 
idea, its major operation understanding, its primary standard 
of truth coherence. Thinking is secretly solicited by, and 
finalized toward, the realization in experience of a concrete 
systematic body of truths, wherein every proposition is derivable 
from the rest by necessary logical entailment. Philosophical 
understanding is perpetually restless, since it is ordained to a 
reflective grasp of the integrated totality of truths, bound to- 
gether in final analysis according to the demands of logical 
coherence and necessity. Even though the actual performances 
inevitably fall short of this goal, they point unmistakably to it 
as the only genuine end of mental activity and desire. The 
validity of the systemic goal is assured, because all relations 
reduce ultimately to internal, systematically concatenated ones. 
The doctrine of the internality of all relations caps this con- 
ception of truth and, since mind and being are basically one, 
it also caps the idealistic theory of reality. Full actuality is 
attained only when the necessary system of concrete universals 
is brought to completion in the experience of mind. This con- 
clusion is not far removed from that of Hegel, allowance being 
made for the great differences in the empirical situation. 
Blanshard’s exposition has provoked several critical replies 
from the naturalists, among the most acute of which is Ernest 
Nagel’s essay on “ Sovereign Reason.” ** Nagel concentrates 
his fire upon the doctrine of internal relations, since it is the 
main prop beneath the assertion that “‘ no knowledge will reveal 
completely the nature of any term until it has exhausted the 
term’s relations to everything else.””’ This proposition conceals 
a serious ambiguity in the meaning of “ nature.” This term 
can refer to a set of universal characters as such, or to the con- 
nection between such universals as exemplified in a concrete 
individual, or to the individual considered absolutely by itself. 


28 An essay in: Freedom. and Experience, eds. S. Hook and M. R. 
Konvitz (Ithaca and New York, 1947). 
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The idealistic contention about the logical entailment of all the 
characters belonging to a nature rests on a quite special notion 
of the individual. It supposes that the individual includes all 
the possible attributes that could truly be predicated of it, and 
that the individual’s nature is identical with all the characters 
found in it. This involves a merging of the individual and the 
universal in a way that is not required for the successful ap- 
plication of the method of the natural sciences. It also leads to 
the conclusion that there is, in the plenary sense, but one single 
individual entity, whose own nature is radically undefinable 
and ineffable. Leibniz’s old difficulty about securing both a 
plurality of contingent individuals and a comprehensive system 
of necessary implications thus crops up again in an aggravated 
form. Blanshard’s position seems more tenable than the usual — 
version of absolute idealism only because he does not dwell at 
length upon the metaphysical aspects of systemic mind. 

Nagel even questions whether a divine, infinite mind would 
have to transform the contingent relations and logically inde- 
pendent propositions of natural science into necessary ones 
in order to have perfect knowledge. He rightly maintains 
(although in another context, a naturalist would probably be 
reluctant to make the admission) that it would belong to the 
perfection of an infinite mind to view contingent relations 
precisely as contingent ones, even though the divine manner of 
viewing them would itself be necessary. Nagel does not deny 
that some relations are necessary and internal but only that all 
of them must eventually be reduced to this type, as the condition 
of adequate knowledge. If he is unprepared to offer a more - 
incisive criticism of the theory of systemic cognition, this is due 
to the naturalistic hesitation about the relation between being 
and knowing. In generalizing the method of the natural sciences, 
the naturalists are led to give a methodological definition of the 
real and thus to merge logic and metaphysics. Hence their own 
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latent logical absolutism prevents them from making a radical 
critique of idealism. | | 

It is well to bear in mind that two phases of naturalism have 
coexisted during the years under consideration. The Krikorian 
volume on Naturalism and the Human Spirit * represents the 
attitude of the younger members of the school. They are inclined 
to be aggressive, dogmatic, and programmatic. They proclaim 
their high hopes in the steadily widened application of the 
“‘ scientific method” to humanistic areas, such as religion, 
ethics, and art. They are apt to take platform for performance, 
application of a method for exclusive explanation in its terms, 
and then to take umbrage at those who point out the gap. 
“Scientific method ” is a fearsome and quite protean weapon 
in their hands, since the term can be employed both to outlaw 


_ opposing views as unscientific and to add popular prestige to 


their own conclusions at all levels. There is a sharp difference 


at least in temperament between this group and the elder 


exponents of naturalism: George Santayana, Frederick Wood- 
bridge and Morris Cohen. The latter thinkers are most modest 


in their claims, more skeptical of their own achievements and 


more conversant with other philosophical traditions. After the 
manifestoes have spent their force, it is likely that the solid 
contribution of naturalism will be found to lodge in the writings 
of these more cautious minds. 

Santayana’s quiet and urbane criticism of Roycean idealism 
was less brilliant than James’ assault, but nonetheless effective. 
His essays on The Infe of Reason advanced the complementary 
theses that ideas without a material foundation are empty and 
impotent, and that a world of spiritless matter would be devoid 
of value and meaning. He regarded even the highest reaches 
and objects of the human spirit, however, as inventive expres- 
sions of natural life. He was specially fascinated by man’s 


*% (New York, 1944). 
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imaginative power, his ability to construct ideal artistic and 
religious objects as goals of his endeavor. In the series of books 
on The Realms of Bewng,”* he explored these ideal regions in a 
skeptical yet sympathetic way, treating the essential objects and | 
spiritual aspirations of mankind with the sad respect due to 
noble but inherently mortal and evanescent creations. 

Yet his preoccupations with the contemplative ideals of the 
race seemed to Dewey to betray an unhealthy dualism and to 
mark a retreat from integral naturalism. Santayana’s open part- 
ing with Dewey in 1925 marked the point of cleavage between 
the two versions of naturalism. In Santayana’s estimation, 
reason finds its noblest employment in the imaginative con- 
struction and contemplation of the world of essences, even 
though there is no transcendent origin or outcome of this 
activity. He felt that Dewey's emphasis upon practicality would 
eventually have a withering effect upon this free play of mind 
and that the constant pressure of practical decisions would 
militate against the attitude of ironical detachment, in which 
man’s freedom lies. | 

Cohen and Woodbridge took to heart Santayana’s famous 
apothegm: “ Everything ideal has a natural basis, and every- 
thing natural an ideal fulfillment.” But whereas Cohen’s in- 
vestigations focused on the interplay of mind and nature in the 
socio-legal and scientific orders, Woodbridge remained faithful 
to a more metaphysical and theoretical approach.”* Some of 
his essays written during the first decade of our century contain 
remarkable parallels to Husserl’s contemporaneous polemic 
against psychologism and biologism. Woodbridge resisted the 
efforts of the pragmatists to reduce logical inferences to psychic 
and organic occurrences, since in this event the entire content of 

*5 The Life of Reason, 5 vols. (New York, 1905-06) ; The Realms of Being, 
4 vols. (New York, 1927-40). 

7°M. R. Cohen, Reason and Nature (New York, 1931); F. J. E. Wood- 


bridge, The Realm of Mind (New York, 1926); ibid., Nature and Mind 
(New York, 1937); ibid., An Hssay on Nature (New York, 1940). | 
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meaning as a distinctive structure is explained away. His . 
realism led him to question Dewey’s statements about restricting 
knowledge and objective status to the outcome of present inquiry. 
Woodbridge was confident about the difference between existing 
and being perceived, because he was also confident about the 
presence in nature of permanent, essential structures. He re- 
fused to subordinate metaphysics to logical method, and for 
this reason he did not develop as rigid and a prior: an outlook 
as his fellow naturalists. 

Scholastics are sometimes surprised at the reverence displayed 
by the naturalists toward Aristotle. This Aristotelian bias is 
due to Woodbridge (as well as Cohen), who tried to make a 
distinctive synthesis out of Aristotle’s emphasis on self-enclosed 
natural activity, Spinoza’s awareness of objective structure, and 
Locke’s appeal to experience. He called himself a non-explana- 
tory realist, by which he meant one who takes natural objects 
as they are, without looking for an explanation in terms of 
something outside of themselves. Philosophical inquiry should 
be satisfied with reaching an intrinsic definition of a thing’s 
essence and should not become entangled in a futile search for 
extrinsic originary principles. Woodbridge’s interpretation of 
Aristotle’s doctrine on causality as forbidding any inquiry 
into a transcendent first cause, existing “beyond and before ” 
nature, is a significant revival of the secular Aristotelianism of 
the medieval and Renaissance periods. Valuable historical 
studies in the Aristotelian-Averroistic philosophy professed at 
Padua have owed a good deal to Woodbridge’s encouragement.”” 
That branch of naturalism which stems from him shares a 
broad field of historical referents in common with scholasticism 
and serves as a reminder that there still obtain interpretations of 
Aristotle which are incompatible with Christianity. 


*7 See, for instance, J. H. Randall, “The Development of the Scientific 
Method at the School of Padua,” Journal of the History of Ideas, I (1940). 
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It is the absence of any comparable common ground that 


makes a philosophical dialogue with Dewey so difficult an 


undertaking. From the steady stream of his publications issued 


during the past twenty-five years, three books are of considerable 
moment: Haperience and Nature, The Quest for Certainty, and 
Logic: The Theory of Inquiry.” The obstacles against engaging 
him in debate are best appreciated from a reading of The Quest 
for Certainty, since in these Gifford lectures he defines his 
position by way of contrast with philosophies of the past. The 


impossibility of basing one’s analysis of his position upon 


historical grounds is seen from the manner in which he deals 
with history. For ‘Dewey “ reconstructs” the history of phi- 
losophy, along with every other department of knowledge, in 
accord with his estimate of the most urgent present-day practical 
needs. Hence his ad libitum reading of the Greek and medieval 
texts is guided primarily by the polemical demands of his own 
philosophy, in so far as it benefits by certain glaring contrasts. 
Morris Cohen’s stringent remarks on such procedures did not 
vitally affect Dewey’s standpoint. For a certain amount of 
immunity against the charge of historical arbitrariness is derived 
from the teaching that the real state of affairs, including the 
import of a philosophical text, is disclosed only through its 
relevance for some present, practical inquiry. 

In Experience and N ature, Dewey allowed the possibility of 
a naturalistic metaphysics, a claim which was the immediate 
occasion of his public break with Santayana. Such a meta- 
physics would be constituted by an empirical description of the 
widest traits of experience, and this description would qualify 
as a “practical” activity (contrary to Santayana’s narrower 
construction of the requirement of a practical bearing of all 
thought). General statements about events and relations are 


** Eaperience and Nature (Chicago, 1925) ; The Quest for Certainty (New 
York, 1929); Logic: The Theory of Inquiry (New York, 1938). 
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permitted, to the extent that they capture the most pervasive 
aspects of natural existence. But the exact scope of “ nature ” 
and “experience”? depends upon Dewey’s theory of inquiry. 
His Logic is just as indispensable and central for his philosophy 
as are the logical treatises. of — and Royce for their 
respective systems. 

However, an examination of Dewey’ 8 pear poses the question 
of a circular relationship between logic and metaphysics. Dewey. 
himself would reject the suggestion, since he insists upon the 
formal autonomy of the theory of inquiry and refuses to have a 
metaphysics “ shoved under” it as a foundation. Yet he also 
calls his logic at the outset a naturalistic doctrine and recognizes 
the biological and social matrix within which it develops. His 
description of this twofold matrix is, in effect, a cataloguing of 
the metaphysical assumptions that condition his conception of 
inquiry and scientific method. Among these presuppositions are: 
a rejection of any “supernatural” (i.e. transcendent) mode 
of being, a special interpretation of the principle of continuity 
such that distinctive causal principles need not be invoked to 
account for admitted differences among things, and a deliber- 
ately ambiguous appeal to the “foreshadowing” quality of 
biological process as a pattern for all operations of thinking 
and inquiring. When it is a question of dispensing with any 
higher causal principles, formal and efficient, to explain the 
emergence of intelligence in man, Dewey concentrates upon the 
similarities between the stimulus-response behavior of the organ- 
ism and the typical activities of successful thinking. But in 
order to avoid the charge of reducing the intelligent to the 
merely biological, he grants the presence of significant differ- 
ences between animal and human behavior. The “ key ” to these 
differences is language as a social tool. It is employed by Dewey 
as a key in the sense that it dispenses with the causal problem 
and permits an explanation in purely descriptive terms. Lan- 
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guage is, indeed, an index, instrument, and consequence of 
distinctively human activity, but it is not a primary principle of 
primary explanation. Hence Dewey fails to justify its use as a 
substitute for, rather than complement of, a causal analysis of 
human nature. 

Naturalism has been subjected to severe crossfire from 
opposite quarters during the past few years. From one side, 
out-and-out materialists (“‘ new-style ”), such as R. W. Sellars 
and V. J. McGill, castigate the naturalists for their fainthearted- 
ness in being reluctant to enter the materialist fold.” So 


capacious is the new conception of matter that it is practically — 


identical with the old-fashioned notion of being, and hence it 
it not surprising that this revived materialism is capable of 
accommodating every respectable mode of being. The distinctive 
features of human life need no longer be denied or reduced to 
inert atoms, if the new materialists are to be believed. From 
another angle, theistic and spiritually-minded critics (especially 
W. H. Sheldon and A. C. Garnett) propose a dilemma for 
naturalism.*° Either it must openly declare allegiance to materi- 
alism and thus disqualify itself from dealing with distinctively 
human values, except in terms of the hopelessly vague and 
arbitrary notion of matter defended by the neo-materialists. Or 
else it must renounce Dewey’s doctrine on the prototypal nature 
of biological process and thus definitively repudiate the primacy 
of matter. In either case, naturalism in its present form is a 
transitional position which is likely to evolve into a more radical 
outlook along one or other of the directions here indicated. 


*° Cf. the introductory remarks to: R. W. Sellars, V. J. McGill and M. 
Farber, editors, Philosophy for the Future (New York, 1949). Sellars has 


outlined his position in condensed form here and in Philosophic Thought 


in France and the United States. 

8° W. H. Sheldon, “ Critique of Naturalism,” Journal of Philosophy, XLII 
(1945). A. C. Garnett, “ Naturalism and the Concept of Matter,” Journal 
of Philosophy, XLV (1948) ; ibid., “A Naturalistic Interpretation of Mind,” 
loc. cit. 
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Incisive criticism from the standpoint of realistic theism can 
hasten this process in the interests of philosophical clarification. 


1V. Concuvusion. 


This rapid review is by no means exhaustive. It fails to report 
on a number of specialized developments which deserve mention. 
Significant advances have been made in the fields of symbolic 
logic, history of European philosophy, axiology and esthetics. 
One broad trend has also been omitted. A. N. Whitehead’s 
acceptance in 1924 of a call to teach philosophy at Harvard had 
‘momentous consequences for our intellectual history. Process 
and Reality,’ along with several shorter and more popular 
works, was composed during Whitehead’s American period, 
years that saw the full development of his metaphysical system. 
His legacy was not only literary but also personal. A number 
of younger men were led by his example to devote themselves 
to metaphysical inquiries. The theological essays of Charles 
Hartshorne and Paul Weiss’ trilogy on man’s place in nature 
owe a good deal to this source. The recently organized Meta- 
. physical Society of America may prove Werkmeister’s verdict 
on the decline of the metaphysical urge in America to be unduly 
pessimistic. 

We must bear in mind Arthur Murphy’s solemn warning 
against the folly of attempting short cuts in philosophy.** Never- 
theless, there has probably never been a more propitious time 
for American scholasties to enter into full participation in the 
philosophical activities of our country. As the historical line- 
aments of the scholastic past become more firmly established, a 
major share of talent and energy among the younger men 


$1 (New York, 1929). 

82“ Tf there is one truth that emerges clearly from our recent past it 
is this: there is no proposed short cut to philosophical wisdom that has not 
proved to be a blind alley.” A. Murphy, “The Situation in American Phi- 
losophy,” in Blanshard et al. Philosophy in American Education, p. 65. 
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should be directed to the perennial issues precisely as they take 


shape in the present situation in the United States. Our main 
responsibility as philosophers lies here. The net effect of such 
wholehearted concern for the contemporary philosophical enter- 
prise can only be a mighty increase in the vitality and relevance 
of scholastic philosophy. One thing at least is certain: there is 
more than enough work for us to do. 7 


St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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The Next Twenty-five Years 
in Philosophy 


by Mortimer J. Adler 

3 
HE SUBJECT calls for prophecy, but prophecy may con- 
sist of unequal parts of prediction and exhortation—of 
saying what will happen and what should. Lacking clairvoyance, 
I shall confine myself mainly to the latter. Following an ancient 
style in prophecy,-I shall make no predictions except those 
which cannot help but resemble threats. Whoever dares to think 
he knows what should be done always finds himself, implicitly 
at least, in the posture of threatening calamity as the conse- 
quence of not heeding his exhortations. He may also, of course, 
engender hope in the promised land that will be the reward of 

those who take counsel. | 

Either alternative—threat or promise—necessarily reflects 
a dim or dismal view of the present situation. If the present 
state of affairs were good, the future might be expected to be 
equally good or even better on the single condition that the 
generations to come conduct themselves according to the policies 
responsible for the happy situation which now exists. But if 
the present is unsatisfactory, things will remain as bad or get 
worse if present policies are continued. A change for the better 
requires some amendment or reform of what is now going on. 

There may be some who think that all is well with philosophy 
in the first half of the twentieth century. I have not seen the two 
essays which report and judge the situation in American phi- 
losophy and in Thomism during the past twenty-five years. 
Whether what I am going to say agrees with both of them 
depends on whether they agree with one another. I can only 
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hope that the contrast which is usually drawn in scholastic dis- 
cussions of such matters is not offered for our self-satisfaction 
in this anniversary issue of THe New Scuorasticism—the 
contrast between the degeneracy and moribundity of American 
philosophy and the healthy growth and vitality of Thomism. If 
two such articles were written for the anniversary issue of some 
non-scholastic journal of philosophy, one might, of course, 
expect the reverse contrast to be made. But this tendency to see 
the mote only in our brother’s eye is, perhaps, less pardonable 
in scholastics or Thomists. If there is any justification for sup- 
posing that they know better than their brethren what philosophy 
should be, they might reasonably be expected to see their own 
shortcomings as well as those of others.’ 

The shortcomings are not the same, nor are their causes.” 
That the deficiencies, and the reasons for them, are different may 
excuse the division of the retrospective survey and judgment of 
philosophy in the past twenty-five years into one piece dealing 
with American philosophy and another dealing with Thomism. 
Nevertheless, the fact that such a division has come to seem 
unavoidable and is habitually acknowledged by both parties 
indicates the existence of party-lines in philosophy—the most 
striking sign that philosophy is not whole and healthy.’ All 


1 As an example of penetrating self-criticism of American philosophy by 
an American philosopher, I recommend the Presidential Address delivered 
to the American Philosophical Association in 1916 by Professor A. O. 
Lovejoy. It was published under the title, “On Some Conditions of 
Progress in Philosophical Inquiry,” in the Philosophical Review, XXVI 
(1917), 2. 

2The excellences are not the same either. Yet if the achievements in 
the last twenty-five years in American and Thomistic philosophy are 
measured in terms of their most notable productions, they would seem 
to be quite comparable. Each side can claim two eminent minds whose 
philosophical work has been serious and challenging: Dewey and White- 
head, on the one hand; Maritain and Gilson, on the other. 

*The one and only time a joint meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association and the American Catholic Philosophical Association took place 
was in New York in 1935. So unsuccessful was that event, so far as com- 
munication was concerned, that it is understandable why it was never 
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its other ills would seem more curable, if philosophy were not 
deformed by this crippling schism. However bad the situation 
was, it would be better if we could contemplate the immediate 
past or future of philosophy, not “ American philosophy ” or 
“Thomistic philosophy.” At least the word “ philosophy ”’ 
would not be equivocal, as it certainly becomes when the full 
significance of the qualifying adjectives is realized. 

For these reasons, I wish to emphasize that the subject of this 
essay is the future of philosophy, not of American philosophy or 
Thomistic philosophy. If anyone joins me in thinking that it may 
be possible to contemplate the future of philosophy, rid of all its 
sectarian divisions, I would regard that as a happy augury for 
its future. If philosophy could be rid of all the isms which have 
beset it in the past and which, in the present, almost destroy its 
unity and being, it might have a future worth contemplating. 
This might be too much to expect in the short period of the next 
twenty-five years. But I take it that the choice of that number 
is purely an accident of the anniversary we are engaged in 
celebrating. Its present plight is not something which befell 
philosophy—American, Thomistic, or otherwise—in the last 
twenty-five years. It has been in the process of development for 
centuries, almost from the beginning of what we call “ modern 
times.” It may take the rest of modern times to effect the 
remedy. If and when the remedy is effected, that accomplish- 
ment, more than anything else, may mark the culmination of the 
intellectual or cultural development which is characteristically 
modern. | 

In insisting that it is the modern life of philosophy -itself 
which must underlie any consideration of the recent past and 
immediate future of philosophy in any of its sectarian forms, I 
do not mean to suggest that the remedy for the peculiarly modern 

ills of philosophy consists in returning to its medieval or ancient 


repeated. It would take more than bringing the two groups together in 
one room for a single afternoon to establish a meeting of minds. 
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condition. On the contrary, I think that the peculiarly modern 
ills of philosophy provide the occasion for an improvement in 
the status and a development of the stature of philosophy, which 
would make it clearly superior to any formation of philosophy 
which existed or could have occurred in the ancient and medi- 
eval worlds. 

The central historic fact is that only in the modern world do 
-philosophy and science become radically distinct. This sepa- 
ration from philosophy of the natural and social sciences—call 
them “ positive,” “empirical,” “experimental,” or “ empirio- 
logical,’ but always understand them, negatively at least, to be 
non-philosophical sciences—has consequences both bad and good. 
So far it has had mainly the bad result of putting philosophy 


on the defensive, of subjecting it to invidious comparisons with 


science (in respect to objectivity, progress, the cooperation of 
workers, and the measure of agreement reached by the com- 
petent), and, above all, of leading to the positivistic denial that 
there is or can be knowledge of the real—of existences or 
phenomena—outside the positive sciences. This means that there 
are no philosophical sciences which have being, nature, man, and 
society for their objects and that the only way philosophy can 
have a scientific character is by moving to the level, and adopting 
the method, of mathematics, logic, or semantics. 

This bad result, which began to show itself as early as 
Descartes, reached its full development as early as Hume’s 
basic division of all learning into experimental knowledge of 
matters of fact or real existence, on the one hand, and non- 
experimental knowledge of the relations between our own ideas, 
on the other. The logical positivism, or, as it is sometimes called, 
the analytic philosophy, which has dominated philosophical 
teaching and research in the secular universities of England and 
the United States for the past twenty-five years may be an 
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extraordinary extension in detail of Hume’s position, but it does 
not involve a single addition in principle.‘ 

Logical positivism or analytic philosophy is, of course, only 
one of the consequences of Hume, though it is certainly the most 
prevalent in contemporary English and American philosophy. 
Those who have reacted against Hume must be considered as well 
as those who have followed him.*® With few exceptions, most 
philosophers since Hume’s day have been affected or infected by 
him, even when they have not espoused the sort of positivism 
which seems to be the logical consequence of accepting Hume’s 
principles. 

Their attempts to avoid or evade this consequence while some- 
how still beginning with Hume instead of rejecting him entirely 
have led, in the first instance, to Kant’s construction of phi- 
losophy as transcendental, pure, or a priori knowledge, and, 
subsequently, to the major lines of post-Kantian thought— 
absolute idealism, dialectical materialism, radical empiricism, 
and pragmatism. It is not the truth of any of these doctrines, 
or of any of their tenets, which is here our concern. What 
concerns us is only what happens to the conception of philosophy 
itself in each of these doctrines or, for that matter, in others 
not mentioned which, like these, show traces of Hume’s in- 

‘ For one of the first statements of the program of analytic philosophy, see 
Bertrand Russell, Our Knowledge of the Haternal World as a Field for 
Scientific Method in Philosophy (Chicago, 1914), especially Ch. II, 
“Logic as the Essence of Philosophy.” The writings of Moritz Schlick, 
Rudolph Carnap, Hans Reichenbach, Phillip Frank, Ludwig Wittgenstein, 
Otto Neurath, Felix Kaufmann, though mainly continental in origin, have 
exerted tremendous influence on this phase of Anglo-American thought. For 
indications of its present status in American philosophical teaching and 
writing, see two recent books: Readings in Philosophical Analysis, edited 
by Herbert Feigl and Wilfrid Sellars (New York, 1949); and Hlements of 
Analytic Philosophy, by Arthur Pap (New York, 1949). 

5 Outside of scholastic or Thomistic circles, the most vigorous dissent 
from Hume is to be found among dialectical materialists. It was originally 
expressed in Lenin’s Materialism and Empirio-Criticism. On this point, 
see Etienne Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Eaperience (New York, 
1937), p. 290. 
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fluence. Philosophy is either made dependent on the changing 
content of the empiriological sciences, or its independence is 
purchased at the cost of surrendering what should be the common 
attributes of both empiriological and philosophical science, if 


both are to be sciences of the real, namely, that both are knowl- 


edge of the same world, not of different worlds, and that both, 
as knowledge of the real, are subject to the same ultimate tests 
of what is true and false. | 

To make philosophy dependent on the changing content of the 
empiriological sciences is to deny that it has principles of its 
own, from which conclusions can be validly drawn. To make 
philosophy knowledge of a different reality from that studied by 
the positive sciences and to give it its own special standard of 
truth—to do these things in order to secure philosophy’s in- 
dependence from the positive sciences—is to nullify the content 
of ancient and medieval philosophy, for the reality which ancient 
and medieval philosophers tried to know and the criteria of truth 
they accepted and employed are the same as those of modern 


science. To do these things, furthermore, is to secure the in- 


dependence of philosophy from science by putting them out of 
all relation to one another. If the separation of the positive 


sciences from philosophy should not result in the false relation — 


in which philosophy is dependent on the sciences, neither should 
it result in making their independence of one another equivalent 
to no relation at all between them. 

Though both of these results are, so far as eer s nature 


and existence are concerned, less extreme than the positivist’s. 


denial that the philosopher can claim to have anything significant 
or valid to say about reality, they no less than it are deformations 
of philosophy. How serious a deformation each is can be 
measured by the following test: (1) Does it acknowledge the 
achievement of any real knowledge or genuine wisdom by ancient 


‘Cf. Gilson, ibid., Ch. VIII-XI, especially Ch. XI, “The Breakdown of 
Modern Philosophy.” 
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and medieval philosophers? (2) Does it permit any of this 
knowledge or wisdom to stand unamended or unaffected by all 
the findings of modern science? (3) Does it retain such knowl- 
edge or wisdom as something which modern philosophy can 
improve upon, either by addition or modification ? 

Philosophy may have a future for those who answer these 
three questions negatively, but it will not be a future continuous 
with its past. 

The effort of this paper is to conceive the future of philosophy 
-as continuous with its past. It therefore rests upon an affirma- 
tive answer to the three questions stated above. But, as an 
affirmative answer to the third question indicates, the future it 
conceives for philosophy is not merely continuous with its past. 
It also consists essentially in an improvement upon that past— 
an advance beyond all existing formulations, a progress in 
philosophieal knowledge or wisdom. Only on this condition is 
the future of philosophy a genuine future, not simply a reiter- 
ation of its past achievements. 

Those who make the modern development pr philosophy dis- 
continuous with its past—a more or less complete break with the 
tradition—tend to think that much philosophical progress has 
already been accomplished. This is particularly true of the 
logical positivists, the analytic philosophers of recent date, who 
think that philosophy only got started on its true course in this 
century and regard the work done since this fresh start as a 
substantial accomplishment. I agree with them only to the 
extent of thinking that genuine progress is possible in philoso- 
phy, but I do not think that modern philosophy, including all 
recent developments, has yet begun to realize its inherent poten- 
tiality, except, perhaps, in an inchoate form. 

The advances in philosophical knowledge and wisdom which, 
in the very nature of the case, should be possible in modern times 
will not be fully and articulately realized until two conditions 
are satisfied: (1) that philosophical work be done in the light 
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of the whole tradition of philosophy’s past, including the last 
five centuries as well as antiquity and the middle ages; and (2) 
that it be done in the light of a conception of philosophy which 
properly defines its autonomy and rightly delimits its province 
in relation to religion (or dogmatic theology), on the one hand, 
and in relation to the positive or empiriological sciences, on the 
other. 

The foregoing statement is likely to raise a number of ques- 
tions. First, it may be asked why anyone should suppose that 
progress in philosophy in modern times is something to be 
expected in the very nature of the case. And, second, it may 
be asked whether, among all contemporary philosophical sects, 
scholastics or Thomists should not be deemed best fitted to 
advance philosophy by reason of satisfying the two stated con- 
ditions, especially the second. 

The answer to the first question could be briefly given if it 
consisted simply in saying that, on the whole, it seems a fair 


assumption that learning can be advanced in every period and 


every century provided the human intellect has enough leisure 
and peace and whatever equipment it needs to do its work well. 
There seems to be no evidence which would suggest, to the 
contrary, that human inquiry can ever come to rest, on earth 
and in time, by virtue of having absolutely completed its work 
in any field of learning or in all.’ If philosophy is a genuine 
field of human learning, then this assumption must be as appli- 
cable to it as to science or theology. Hence progress in phi- 
losophy is certainly possible in the modern — and can 
reasonably be expected in the centuries to come.*® 

This answer is unsatisfactory precisely because it applies to 

‘Cf. Gilson, ibid., pp. 317-318. 

® The realization of the possibility and the fulfillment of the expectation 
depends, of course, on certain special conditions, some of which have been 
stated, for doing good philosophical work. The perpetual possibility of 
progress in philosophy from century to century does not mean that 


progress is necessarily assured or inevitable simply with the passing of 
time. 
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science and theology as well as to philosophy; and because, in 
addition, it applies to every epoch alike—ancient and medieval 
as well as modern. What we are looking for is an answer which 
will tell us why, in the very nature of the circumstances peculiar 
to the modern life of phtlosophy, philosophical progress can be 
made which could not have been made in antiquity or the middle 
ages. What characteristically modern factor, never operative 
before, gives modern philosophy its special opportunity ? 

I have already intimated what I think this circumstance or 
factor to be. It is, in my opinion, the one historic event which, 
more than any other, characterizes modern culture and is respon- 
sible for most of its other salient features. Over the span of at 
least three centuries, modern times has witnessed the gradual 
separation of the sciences from philosophy, and has both gained 
and lost from the vigor of their separate development. The 
losses suffered have been in philosophy (and perhaps also in 
religion), not in the field of science itself or in its applications. 
The separation has been good for all of the sciences; in fact, it 
was absolutely pre-requisite for their development. The separa- 
tion so far has been mainly bad for philosophy, as I have already 
pointed out; but it has been bad for accidental, not essential, 
reasons. 

When I said earlier that the “ separation . . . has consequences 
both bad and good,” the good result which I had in mind is one 
which seems to me to follow, not accidentally as the bad result 
does, but essentially, because the separation of philosophy from 
science is as indispensable to philosophical progress as the 
separation of the sciences from philosophy was pre-requisite 
- to their modern development. It is precisely the advantage to 
philosophy which springs from its distinction from science that 
gives modern philosophy its special opportunity to advance be- 
yond ancient and medieval wisdom. The advantage should not be 
lost sight of because it has so far not heen properly exploited, or 
because it has been overshadowed by all the bad consequences 
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that have accidentally followed the separation of the sciences 
from philosophy. These bad consequences obscure the one essen- 
tial advantage, precisely because they all involve misconceptions 
of the autonomy of philosophy and of its relation to science. 
Scholastic philosophers, and Thomists particularly, should 
understand the advantage which accrues to modern philosophy 
in consequence of its separation from science, in the light of 
their understanding of the advantage which accrued to medieval 
philosophy in consequence of its separation from sacred theology. 
They should also be aided in understanding why it has taken 
centuries and may still take considerable time to establish an 
autonomous philosophy in right relation to the separate positive 
sciences, by remembering how many centuries it took to solve 
the characteristically medieval problem of the relation between 
philosophy and theology. In fact, the solution came almost at 
the end, or certainly at the culmination, of medieval thought— 
most perfectly, perhaps, in the formulation of St. Thomas 
Aquinas.® | | 
Among the disorders which St. Thomas sought to rectify were 
two which closely resemble—one might almost say they are 
perfect parallels of—two modern disorders in the relation of 
philosophy and science. One, making philosophy logically de- 
pendent on revealed truth, or articles of faith, denied that it 
had principles of its own. In consequence, its autonomy was 
impaired or destroyed, just as in modern times those who make 
philosophy dependent on the changing content of the positive 
sciences impair or destroy its autonomy. Another medieval 
disorder consisted in securing the independence of philosophy 
and theology by assigning each its own radically different type 
of truth. In consequence, the truths of faith and the truths of 
reason became incommensurable, and the independence of phi- 
losophy and theology was distorted into a total unrelatedness, 


1937). 


°Cf. Gilson, Reason and Revelation in the Middle Ages (New York, 
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just as in modern times those who make philosophy and science 
represent different types of truth substitute unrelatedness for 
independence. | 
But what was the advantage which finally accrued to medieval Caan 
philosophy when St. Thomas succeeded in so conceiving the a 
domains of philosophy and theology that each had its own proper 
problems and its own principles for solving them, yet conceiving 
_ them so that the truths of each necessarily remained in relation 
to the truths of the other, because there is only one kind of truth 
and only one reality for the human mind to know truly? Stated 
briefly, the advantage was simply this: that, guided by the 
light of this conception, the philosopher would no longer make 
the mistake of trying to answer by reason questions which 
could be answered only by faith; or of supposing that reason 
could refute the answer given by faith to questions peculiarly 
its own. 

There are other consequences of the separation and right 
relation of theology and philosophy (such as the regulative 
and directive functions which theology performs in relation to 
philosophy, and the ancillary functions which philosophy per- 
forms in relation to theology) ; but I have chosen to emphasize 
the grave tendencies to error from which philosophy was freed 
by its separation from theology, and by the separation of 
theology from it. Ancient philosophy was subject to these errors 
because, at a time when philosophy and religion were inchoately 
merged, ancient philosophers could not know that many of the 
problems they tried to solve were not properly philosophical. 
- The solution of the problem of the relation of theology and 
philosophy occurred so late in the middle ages that the advantage 
which accrues to-philosophy from their separation and right 
relation has manifested its fruits mainly in modern times and 
then mainly among the followers of St. Thomas. Yet the 
advantage is open to all, and for this reason modern philosophy 
can be sounder than most of medieval and all of ancient phi- 
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losophy. This advantage is not, however, the only one which 
falls to modern philosophy, nor is it the one with which we are 
here principally concerned, the one which is exclusively modern 
in origin. | 

The peculiarly modern advantage of philosophy is to be freed 
from making the mistake of trying to answer by the methods of 
philosophy questions which can be answered only by the methods 
of science; or of supposing that philosophy can refute the 
answers given by science to questions that are answerable by its 
methods alone.*® This, it will be observed, is strictly parallel to 
the advantage which accrues to philosophy when the domains of 
reason and faith are properly distinguished and related. When, 
- within the general domain of the truths to be learned by reason 
from experience, the provinces of philosophy and science are 
properly distinguished and related, philosophy will, be freed 
from a burden which distracted it, and from tendencies to error 
which marred it, during the whole of its ancient and medieval 
existence. 

Wherever ancient and medieval philosophy were inchoately 
merged with science, we can find examples, too numerous to cite, 
of doctrines advanced by philosophers as if they were philosophi- 
eal, which are not merely false but unphilosophical because 
the problems, properly understood, belong to the investigative 
sciences, not to philosophy. One example will suffice to represent 
the type of all such errors: it is the Aristotlelian doctrine, 
repeated by St. Thomas, that heavenly bodies are incorruptible 
and compounded of a different kind of matter from terrestrial. 
If this were just a scientific error, it would be of no special 


1°The converse of this principle is equally important. It is stated 


by Gilson in terms of the relation between metaphysics and particular 
sciences, but his statement can be generalized to hold for all philosophical 
in relation to all empiriological sciences. Gilson writes: “ As metaphysics 
aims at transcending all particular knowledge, no particular science is 
competent either to solve metaphysical problems, or to judge their meta- 
physical solutions.” (The Unity of Philosophical Experience, op. cit., pp. 
309-310.) 
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importance. Many errors as egregious have been made in the 


- course of modern science, as the result of inadequate observation 


or insufficient data. But as stated by Aristotle and St. Thomas, 
as integrated into their whole philosophy of nature and even 
' touching their metaphysics, this doctrine represents a philoso- 
phical error on their part—one which they could hardly help 
making in their day and one which hardly any contemporary 
philosopher could make. | | 

It is the separation of astronomy from philosophy, and its 
development as a special science by empiriological methods 
peculiarly its own, which saves the contemporary philosopher 
from making errors of this sort. I say “ contemporary ” rather 
than “ modern ”’ here because in the first centuries of the modern 
period philosophers were still making errors of this sort. Fur- 
thermore, all the special sciences did not break away from 
philosophy simultaneously, nor did they develop at equal rates 
or with equal success, so that philosophy was not freed all at 
once from the mistake of dealing with problems for which it is 
unfitted. 

The type of error exemplified by the doctrine of incorruptible 
bodies—which, perhaps, should not be called a philosophical 
error, but an “ unphilosophical error,” because it is the mistake 
of dealing philosophically with a non-philosophical problem— 
can be found in all other fields of subject matter which now 
belong to the special positive sciences; and just as the empirio- 
logical development of astronomy saves philosophy from that 
error, so the empiriological development of mechanics, chem- 
istry, biology, and psychology saves philosophy from similar 
errors. 

I turn now to the second question raised some pages ago, 
namely, whether among all contemporary philosophical sects, 
scholastics or Thomists should not be deemed best fitted to 
advance philosophy. One fact favors an affirmative answer. A 
contemporary Thomist, Jacques Maritain, has, in The Degrees 
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of Knowledge, given us the soundest conception of the measure 
of autonomy which belongs to philosophy, both in relation to 
theology and in relation to the empiriological sciences.*? He 
has specified the distinct provinces of philosophy and science 
in terms of the difference in their formal objects and the con- 
sequent difference in their methods of inquiry, appropriate in 
each case to these objects. He has done all this without rendering 
philosophy and science incommunicable, or isolating each from 
significant contact with the other. If all scholastics carried on 
their philosophical inquiries in the light of Maritain’s distinc- 
tively modern conception of philosophy—of its autonomy and 
its limits, its proper principles and problems—it seems to me 
that this would favor their making a substantial contribution 
to the peculiarly modern progress of philosophy. 

But unfortunately for the future of philosophy—r, at least, 
its future in the next twenty-five years—all contemporary 
scholastic philosophers do not carry on their inquiries in the light 
of Maritain’s conception of philosophy’s province and task. In 
fact, there seems to be an increasing number of them who, in 
the name of fidelity to the principles of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas, tend to move in the opposite direction. They regard the 
separation of philosophy from the positive or empiriological 
sciences as a typically modern fault. | 

Because the subject matters treated, the objects studied, and 
the problems dealt with in modern times by the various natural 
sciences were once inchoately merged by Aristotle and St. 


11. New York, 1938. The original French title of this work, Distinguer 
pour unir, says most compactly and emphatically why the separation of 
theology, philosophy, and science as three distinct disciplines serves the 
end of their being properly related to one another in an harmonious and 
hierarchical order of the degrees of knowledge. When, as in ancient times, 
philosophy contains theology and science inchoately within itself, that 


good order cannot be achieved, for instead of the unity that results from © 


distinction, there can only be the unity of confusion. See also Maritain’s 
Science and Wisdom (New York, 1940), Part I; and Scholasticism and 
Politics (New York, 1940), Ch. II, “‘ Science and Philosophy.” 
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Thomas with natural philosophy, as if all belonged to the same 
domain, these contemporary “ Aristotelians ” and “ Thomists ” 
seek to return to a state of affairs in which philosophy lacked 
the great advantage it has acquired in modern times. If, with 
regard to the relation between theology and metaphysics, they 
can see that there is some advantage to philosophy in being a 
Thomist rather than an Aristotelian, why, with regard to the 
relation between the philosophy of nature and the natural 
sciences, should they not be able to see that there is some ad- 
vantage in being a modern Thomist, like Maritain, instead of 
a medieval one, like John of St. Thomas? ** | 

The same question can be asked about their view of the 
relation of the philosophy of mathematics to mathematical 
science, the relation of the philosophy of man to empiriological 
psychology, or the relation of practical philosophy (ethics and 
politics) to the social sciences? Only metaphysics is excepted, 
because in the case of this one philosophical science, their under- 
standing of its formal distinction from the philosophy of nature 
makes it impossible for them not to see its separation also from 
all the positive sciences which are subalternate to the philosophy 
of nature. 

It is not only the growing number of these medieval revivalists 
which darkens the hope that contemporary scholastics will carry 
out the program of philosophical work that The Degrees of 
Knowledge should inspire. Having a sound conception of phi- 
losophy’s autonomy, and of its relation to science as well as to 
theology, was only one of the two conditions previously stated as 
pre-requisite to advancing philosophical knowledge or wisdom 
in our own day. The other was “that philosophical work be 
done in the light of the whole tradition of philosophy’s past, 


12 The fact that John of St. Thomas wrote in the 17th century does 
not affect the sense of this remark as it applies to his philosophy of 
nature. The 17th century was too early for him, or anyone else, to 
understand the distinction between empiriological and philosophical physics, 
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including the last five centuries as well as antiquity and the 
middle ages.’’ On this score, several things must be said—with- 
out exaggeration, I hope, and certainly without malice. 

In the first place, too many scholastics are still either not 
willing or not prepared to take account of the last five hundred 
years in the tradition of philosophy. Too many are simply not 
well enough read in the basic literature of modern philosophy— 
the great books themselves, not just scholastic critiques of them. 
Even among those who are acquainted first-hand with such figures 
as Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, Hume, Kant, and Hegel, too many 
are not actively conversant with contemporary trends, through 
the reading of the current literature of philosophical analysis 
and controversy outside of scholastic publications or periodicals. 

In the second place, there is among scholastics generally the 
tendency to emphasize the continuity of present-day philosophy 


with its past, mainly its medieval and ancient past, and to 


neglect, even in some cases to deny, the possibility that phi- 
losophy, present and future, can substantially improve upon its 
past. They conceive phtlosophia perennts, not as something 
perpetually and continuously growing, but as something peren- 
nially and reiteratively the same. One even feels, in certain 
quarters, the reverential assumption, if one does not find the 
explicit statement, that the work of philosophy was completed 
by Thomas Aquinas, and that our only task is to teach his 
doctrines faithfully and well to all future generations. Not 
only does this amount to idolatry, unbecoming a Christian as 
well as a philosopher, but it flies in the face of the most reason- 
able assumption we can make about all human intellectual 
work, namely, that it will not be completed, that inquiry and 
discovery will go on in philosophy and theology as well as 
in science, until the end of time. | 

For the several reasons given above, I cannot be optimistic 
about genuine philosophical progress in the next twenty-five 
years, so far as the contribution of scholastic philosophers is 
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concerned. For another set of reasons given earlier—not only 
the serious misconception of philosophy itself and its relation 
to the sciences, but also the fact that they, for their part, tend 
to neglect or reject the ancient and medieval periods of phi- 
losophy’s tradition, and sometimes even the early centuries of 
the modern period—I cannot be optimistic about genuine philo- 
sophical progress in the next twenty-five years, so far as the 
contribution of American or English philosophers is concerned, 
or, for that matter, other nationalities as well. I do not see, in 
short, sufficient signs of awakening or reform in either camp— 
certainly none of their coming together—to warrant much hope 
that philosophy in the immediate future will enjoy a change for 
the better. So much for prediction. I turn now to exhortation, 
or, less grandiloquently stated, a few recommendations about 
work to be done and ways of doing it. 


II 


The relation of philosophy and science has so far been central 
in this essay. It underlies my hope for a promising development 
in modern philosophy—one which I think will take place 7f 
certain things are done. I have already mentioned two of those 
things: first, that philosophical work be done in the light of the 
whole tradition of its past, with respect for both its recent and 
its remote past; and second, that it be done in the light of a 
sound conception of philosophy’s province and limits and its 
relation to both science and theology. The things which I am 
- now about to mention are subordinate to the two points just 
repeated and, like them, draw some part of their meaning from 
the peculiarly modern fact that philosophy and science now 
co-exist both separately and side by side. Where before it was 
the difference between science and philosophy that seemed 
crucial, here it is the similitude between them which seems to 
me suggestive of what is required for a constructive and for- 
ward-moving program of philosophical work. 
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I shall presently try to be precise about the character and 
extent of the similitude between philosophy and science. But 
before I come to that I would like to indicate why I think the 
similitude is relevant to a consideration of philosophy’s future— 
in the next twenty-five years or beyond. 

Suppose I were a scientist and were asked to write an essay 
on the next twenty-five years in science or, more restrictedly, in 
the natural sciences, in the physical sciences, or in some branch 
of physics, such as nuclear physics. If I assumed such a 
prophetic task, what part would be given to prediction, and what 
to exhortation ? | 

I think the answer is that most of what I had to say would be 
prediction and, let me add, not the sort of predictions which 
resemble threats or promises conditional upon adopting or not 
adopting certain recommendations to be made. I have the 
feeling that my only recommendation would be that scientific 
work should continue as it is now going on and as it has been 
going on for the last three centuries; and since I would have 
every reason to think that all my colleagues in science felt the 
same way, I probably would not even bother to mention it. On 
the assumption that scientific work would continue along its 
present well-establisked course, I would confine myself to 
making predictions of a certain sort. 

These predictions would not require unusual clairvoyance on 
my part. They would only require a decent understanding of the 
work now being done, and some imagination founded upon such 
insight. They would all take the form of projecting trends 
plainly in evidence in work now in process or just completed. 
They would consist in extrapolations of the various lines of 
research which scientific inquiry has been following in the recent 
past. The problems which have just been solved, or at least 
Jeemed solved, would indicate the next stages of inquiry, either 
concerned with further tests of these solutions or with ascertain- 
ing the consequences of taking these solutions as conditions for 
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further research. Other parts of immediately future inquiry 
might be projected from a knowledge of those problems now 
being worked on which were as yet not even tentatively solved. 
Still other parts, less definite than either of the foregoing, might 
be projected from a knowledge of methods of research that had 
only recently been developed and had not yet been applied to 
all the phenomena to which they were applicable, so that their 
-_fruitfulness for discovery, far from being exhaused, remained to 
be tested. In making all of these predictions I would, moreover, 
be dealing with the immediate future, not the remote future; 
for the next twenty-five years of science, or of any division of 
science, would be more predictable than the whole of the next 
century. 

One part of even that immediate future would, of course, 
remain unpredictable. No one can predict the work of genius— 
either in the form of startling inventions in apparatus and 
techniques, or in the form of genuinely novel departures in 
theory or in applied or applicable mathematics. No one can 
predict the accidental, whether it be a single lucky discovery or 
the coincidence of a number of trends, which, reaching a certain 
development at the same time, opens a new line of inquiry. But 
with respect to the unpredictable, philosophy and science are on 
the same footing, at least so far as the contributions of genius 
are concerned. It is with respect to the predictable in the im- 
mediate future of science, that philosophy by comparison seems 
to be so blank. | 

Can anyone project the trends of philosophical inquiry that 
are indicated by work now in process or just completed—if 
anything at all has been “just completed”? Can anyone 
extrapolate the lines of speculation or analysis which philo- 
sophical thought has manifested in the recent past? What 
problems have just been solved, or are even deemed solved by all 
who are competent to judge of the matter? And even if such 
unanimity is preposterous to expect, can anyone say what further 
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steps of inquiry will be taken by those, however few, who may 
think that certain problems have now been solved? Can anyone 
say what further tests will be made of these solutions, or what 
further analyses will be based upon them? Again, without 


making outrageous demands for unanimity in judgment among © 


those competent to judge, can anyone project the next stages of 
philosophical inquiry with respect to problems now being worked 
on and considered as yet unsolved? Or, to make an even less 
exacting demand, can anyone say what important philosophical 
problems, now plainly in view, remain to be solved; and say this 
with some assurance that techniques of philosophical work now 
possessed will at least make some progress toward their solution 
in the immediate future? Can anyone point to particular types 
of analysis, recently developed and tried out by philosophers, 
which promise fruitful application to other problems in the 
immediate future ? 

I, for one, cannot say any of these things about philosophy as 
a whole, for philosophy in its present state does not have enough 
unity to be talked about as if it were one going concern. And as 
I look at the contemporary philosophical sects, taking for the 
purposes of this essay the suggested division of philosophy into 
“ American ” and “ Thomistic,” the following paradox presents 
itself. 
The secular philosophers, and here mainly those who either 
are logical positivists or are in some degree affiliated with the 
school of analytic philosophy, would be more likely to come 
forward with answers to these questions and would, in addition, 
be able to document their answers more fully, than the scholastics 
or Thomists. The logical positivists or analytical school seem to 
have a definite program of research; some generally shared 
convictions about what problems have been solved, at least tenta- 
tively; some common feeling about the most fruitful of their 
techniques to be used in new areas; and some conception of the 
problems next in order for attack, accompanied by a certain 
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degree of confidence that these problems can be made ‘to yield 
solutions, as similar problems have already done in the im- 
mediate past. | | 

What is paradoxical about this fact will, of course, be seen 
only by those who share my opinion that of all the contemporary 
sects the logical positivists have the least sound conception of 
what philosophy is; whereas the Thomists, or at least some of 
them, with the soundest conception, are at the opposite pole 
on this matter of prediction. Supposing for the moment that my 
opinion is correct, is it not strange that those who know better 
what philosophy is should be less able to say what steps should 
next be taken in carrying forward philosophical work, or what 
consequences for the future course of philosophical work should 
follow from problems just solved or conclusions just reached ? 

The paradox may disappear, or at any rate be less bafiling, 
when we realize that the logical positivists or analytic philoso- 
phers would say that it is precisely the way they conceive 
philosophy that makes it possible for them to have a definite 
program of philosophical work, to know what they have accom- 
plished, and to.predict what will be done next. Because phi- 
losophy for them is after all only a special sort of science—a 
logical or semantical science that is like, even if it is not 
continuous with, mathematics, and deals only with the same type 
of logical necessities—philosophy can have a program of work 
and a predictable future just like any other special science. If 


- one can know what sort of work is now going on in mathematics 


and can predict what sort of efforts are likely to be undertaken 
in the immediate future, the same things should be possible in 
philosophy, provided, of course, that philosophy sticks to its 
knitting, and drops none of its analytical stitches (nor any pearls 
of wisdom either). : 

Against the opinion that logical positivism has the least sound 
conception of what philosophy is, the analytic philosophers may 
argue that their program of work, partly accomplished and 
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partly projected, is prima facte evidence to the contrary. Those 
who know best how to do effective and forward-moving philo- 

_sophical work would seem to have some reason for thinking 
that their conception of philosophy itself is right. 

The other side of the paradox still remains, however. If the | 
Thomists think that their conception of philosophy is right— 4 
and, a fortiori, if it ts right—why should they not, in their : 
own terms, have a comparable program of work, partly accom- 
plished and partly projected? They seem not to. If I am wrong 
in this judgment, that must be shown in the only way it can be 
shown, namely, by answering the sort of questions about the 
immediate past and the immediate future which any scientist 
can answer about his science, and which logical positivists claim 
to answer about philosophy, according to their conception of its 
nature and work. 

Instead of answering such questions to show that I am wrong, 
some Thomists may, of course, reject the questions themselves, | 
as thoroughly inappropriate to philosophy, however acceptable i 


they may be with regard to the positive sciences or with regard 
to philosophy misconceived as a purely logical or semantical 
enterprise. They may say that it is just as outrageous to talk 
about problems being solved or about problems remaining un- q 
solved in philosophy, as it is preposterous to expect in phi- | ; 
losophy the sort of unanimity in judgment among competent 
peers that is generally the case in the positive sciences. t 

If there are any Thomists who would say this, I would lke 
to point out in reply that such statements violate their own 
conception of philosophy as valid and objective knowledge, as 


sctentia in a more eminent sense ‘than empiriological science, 
mathematics, or logic. If, for Thomists, philosophy does not 
consist in problems solved and problems still to be solved, if it | 
does not consist in approved methods of solving problems and a i” 
right order for solving them, then philosophy is opinion, un- 
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founded speculation, system-building, world-pictures, eloquence, 
poetry, anything but scientia in even its barest essential notes. 

To this they may reply in turn that, with one exception, 
philosophy has all the requisite traits of sctentia, the one 
exception being simply that philosophy has already solved all 
its problems, none remain to be solved. Scientia it is, but a 
dead science, with no future except for its disseminators. 

Because it makes a travesty of writing an essay under this 
title for Tue New Scnotasticism, I shall dismiss the possi- 
bility of such a reply as a travesty on Thomism. We are brought, 
therefore, to the point of examining more closely the similitude 
between philosophy and ‘science, to see its bearing on the com- 
parative predictability of the immediate future of their work 
for Thomists and logical positivists. 

For logical positivists, and for all others who regard phi- 
losophy as a purely formal science, a science dealing with 
propositions or sentences rather than real facts or existences, the 
situation is, as we have just seen, the same as in a science like 
mathematics. But for Thomists, all philosophical sciences 
(except logic, of course) are sciences of the real. As such, they 
are on the same plane of first intentions as the empiriological 
sciences (though on this plane they are distinguished by having 
a different generic type of formal object and a different noetic 
aim). For this reason they have greater similitude with the 
empiriological sciences than does philosophy conceived as a 
purely formal science. The same generically as sciences of the 
real, the philosophical sciences are more eminently scientific in 
character than the empiriological sciences, because their prin- 
ciples have greater certitude, their conclusions are more demon- 
stratively established, and the necessity of these conclusions is 
more readily shown by reasoning which demonstrates them from 
axiomatic truths. 

If these things are so according to Thomiste, then Thomists, 
much more than logical positivists, should have the kind of 
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judgments about the present stage of their work and insight 
about its significance for the immediate future, that we would 
find in any of the positive sciences. Furthermore, if empirio- 
logical scientists are able to have a program of work which 
connects the immediate past with the immediate future, in terms 
of a fair measure of agreement about the problems which have 
been solved, or are to be solved, the solutions which should be 


tested, and the methods of solving problems or testing solutions, 


then philosophical scientists—scientists eminenter—should cer- 
tainly have a program of work involving agreement about the 


_ same sort of things, perhaps even in larger measure. Finally, 
if empiriological scientists can work cooperatively, because they 


are all working with common methods in the solution of common 
problems or the testing of such solutions, then philosophical 
scientists should be even more able to work cooperatively. 

In making all these points, I do not mean to suggest that the 
philosophical sciences should imitate the empiriological sciences. 
I am not holding up the empiriological sciences as superior 
examples which their weaker sisters, the philosophical sciences, 
should try to copy slavishly. On the contrary, I am trying to 
say that the philosophical sciences should possess, as more 
inherent in their nature and therefore to a greater degree, the 
intellectual traits which make science admirable as a human 
enterprise. 

Community of problems and methods and an acknowledged 
common program of work should, in the very nature of the case, 
bind scientists together in a cooperative undertaking; and phi- 
losophers, as more eminently scientists than experimentalists, 
should have such intellectual community, share such a common 
program, and engage in such a cooperative undertaking. If 
they do not, then there must be something wrong somewhere. 
Either philosophy is not scientia in the highest sense (maybe 
not in any sense), or there is something wrong about the way 
philosophers have worked and are now working. 
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I choose the second alternative. My diagnosis of what is 
wrong will be plain enough from the prescription I have to 
offer as the remedy. I have only a few recommendations to make. 
They follow directly from what I think is the root of the trouble, 
the most obvious and painful symptom of which is the difficulty 
anyone would have in trying to predict the trend of philosophi- 
cal thought in the next twenty-five years. But before I offer 
my recommendations, I would like to say a word about those 
to whom they are addressed. 

They are addressed to students of the next generation. The 
members of my own generation are all matured in their habits 
and committed to one or another definite manner of work. It 
would be both unreasonable and unrealistic to expect them to 
alter the pattern of their habits or commitments. The recom- 
mendations I am going to make do not, however, make unreason- 
able or unrealistic demands upon those who have yet to begin 
their study of philosophy, among whom some, by talent and 
inclination, will devote their lives to its pursuit. They, at 
least, can be guided by these recommendations in what they do 
to prepare themselves for such work; and perhaps even some 
teachers of the present generation may be persuaded by these 
recommendations to direct the training of such future phi- 
losophers accordingly. | 

When I imagine this future generation of philosophers in 
training and at work, I imagine them as somehow able to rise 
above sectarian divisions which are so much part of our present 
ills. In making these recommendations to them, I must conceive 
them as philosophers without qualtficateon—not as Thomists, or 
scholastics of any other ilk; not as positivists, pragmatists, or 
materialists either. 

Yet, though I wish to regard them as philosophers without 
qualification, I must repeat once more two qualifications con- 
cerning the way they conceive the study of philosophy and them- 
selves as philosophers. The first is that they should make their 
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study of philosophy include the whole tradition of its past, 
with a just apportionment of attention to its recent and its 
remote past. The second is that they should not accept the 
vocation of being philosophers in the modern world unless that 
calling has for them the intellectual dignity of scientific work 
while at the same time being both different from and independ- 
ent of the empiriological sciences. 

If being a philosopher is in its own proper sense scientific 
work, then philosophers must, like all other scientists, have 
principles and conclusions.** Hence my first recommendation is 
with respect to principles, and my second recommendation is 
with respect to conclusions. 

With respect to principles, I propose, first, that the effort be 
made to discover what principles, if any, all philosophers from 
the beginning to the present hold in common. Whether none or 
some are discovered, I propose, second, that all of the issues 
on the level of principles be stated. This second proposal calls 
for the most explicit formulation of philosophical differences 
concerning principles, accompanied by whatever is relevant to 
understanding and resolving these issues. 

With respect to conclusions, my two parallel proposals must be 
made subordinate to whatever is discovered on the level of 
principles. Only in terms of some agreement about principles, 
can any intelligible consideration of conclusions take place. 
Hence only if one or. more principles are found to be commonly 
accepted by all philosophers, can we ask, first, what problems 
have been solved in the light of these principles, and, second, 
what problems, that are genuinely problems in the light of these 


18 Tf philosophy has the genuine future which these recommendations are 
intended to help bring about, then it cannot be the case that all of its 
principles have as yet been perfectly expounded, or defended, or even all 
stated; nor can it be the case that, from these principles, all conclusions 
have been drawn, all problems finally solved, and all solutions tested. For 
if all of these things were the case, philosophy could have no future. It 
has a genuine future, and there is genuine work to do, only if one or more 
of these things remains to be done. 
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principles, remain unsolved. The first of these questions requires 


the discovery of conclusions agreed upon by those who accept = 


the principles ; the second requires the discovery of disagreement 
about conclusions among those who accept the principles. Here 
as before, the second proposal calls for the most explicit formu- 
lation of philosophical differences concerning conclusions, accom- 
panied by whatever is relevant to understanding and solving 
the problems thus indicated. 

It may be, of course, that no unanimous agreement at all 
will be found on the level of principles. Then my two proposals 
with respect to conclusions must be carried out in terms of 
partial agreements about principles. If there is some agreement, 
short of unanimity, about this particular set of principles, then 
within the framework of thts set of principles, what problems 
have been solved (what conclusions have been agreed upon by 
those who share the principles), and what problems remain to 
be solved (what conclusions are in issue among those who share 
the principles) ? If there is some agreement, short of unanimity, 
about another particular set of principles, then within the frame- 
work of that set of principles, the same two questions can be 
asked; and so on for all the partial agreements which are found 
on the level of principles. | 

So far as the substance of the work to be done is concerned, 
these are my only recommendations. But I have a few more 
things to add about the way in which such work should be done, 
or about its external conditions. 

In the first place, it should be done with the whole field of 
philosophy in mind, including all its speculative and practical! 
disciplines. This kind of work cannot be effectively done by 
those who specialize in ethics or aesthetics or metaphysics or 
logic. Here, by the way, is a striking example of how philosophy 
may have the virtue of sczentia without imitating the methods 
‘or means of the empiriological sciences. The latter call for 
more and more minute specialization. Philosophy, on the con- 
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trary, abhors specialization of every sort, and demands of its 
workers that they concern themselves with all its departments. 

In the second place, the work should be done cooperatively. 
This means a meeting of the minds who are engaged contem- 
poraneously in doing this work, in some way more effective than 
anything now available in the form of annual meetings of 
philosophical societies or the pages of the philosophical journals. 
The public disputation once provided a more effective means of 
philosophical confrontation and cooperation than anything we 
now have. Perhaps something as good can be devised for the 
task as it is here conceived. Cooperative work means not only 
effective ways of getting minds to meet in the process of doing 
it, but also a willingness to submerge pride of authorship and to 
give the common product the common authority of all who have 
participated in its production. | 
In the third place, the work should be done with sensitivity to 
the rigorous demands of analysis and demonstration. It should 
eschew poetry, imagery, eloquence, and all literary embellish- 
ments as philosophy’s worst plague. It should content itself 
with achieving precision of statement, orderliness of exposition, 
and cogency of argument. To these ends, it should aim at 
devising a rhetorical form appropriate to its logical needs. 

In the fourth place, the work should take advantage of all 
relevant historical scholarship, since it is to be done in the light 
of the whole historic tradition of philosophy’s past. But it 
must safeguard itself at every turn against becoming historical 
scholarship, and thereby ceasing to be philosophical work. iu 
Ideally, it should be possible to present the results of the work q 
here projected without referring to a single historic philosopher | 4 | 
by name or a single historic period by date, or, for that matter, 4 q 
7 to a single historic doctrine by the ism which has become its | 
caricature. 
.. In the fifth place, and finally, the work should be under- | 4 | 
i taken and executed as a dialectical, not a dogmatic or doctrinal, _ 
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enterprise. The construction and exposition of a philosophical 
doctrine is the highest work the individual philosophical genius 
can perform. Nevertheless, most of the great philosophers have 
done dialectical surveys of philosophical thought and opinion as 
preliminary exercises, and have presented them as introductions 
to or as context for their own doctrines. What geniuses have 
done in the past, they may be able to do again, unless the ac- 
cumulation and complexity of the tradition make the task 
impossible henceforth even for the genius. In any case, there is~ 
cooperative philosophical work to be done by those who are not 
geniuses; this should consist in dialectical surveys and sum- 
mations, by their very nature preparatory to the doctrinal 
creations of genius. 

If such work is well done, it will provide a better philosophical 
environment for the geniuses of coming generations. If it is 
poorly done, or, worse, not done at all, the lack of it and the 
impossibility of its being done by any one mind might greatly 
impair or completely frustrate the efforts of the most fertile 
and resourceful philosophical genius. The future of philosophy 
depends on more than the happy accidents of God-given genius. 
It depends on the patient, persistent, intelligent labors of all 
the rest of us to prepare the soil for creativity. 

In all these recommendations, both as to the substance of the 
work to be done and the manner of doing it, I have said in 
essence no more than is contained in the two maxims which 
Aristotle laid down for himself as rules of philosophical work, 
rules which he followed so faithfully and well in all the 
dialectical surveys that precede or accompany his own doctrinal 
expositions. 

The first maxim is contained by implication in his statement 
that “ the investigation of truth is in one way hard, in another 
easy. An indication of this is found in the fact that no one is 
able to attain the truth adequately, while, on the other hand, 
we do not collectively fail, but everyone says something true 
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about the nature of things, and while individually we contribute 
little or nothing to the truth, by the union of all a considerable 
amount is amassed.” ** 


The second maxim is more explicitly stated as a rule: “It is 


necessary to call into council the views of our predecessors, in 
order that we may profit by whatever is sound in their thought 
and avoid their errors.” ** 


The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


14 Metaphysics, II, 1, 993830-993>3. 
15 Qn the Soul, I, 2, 403°21-23. 
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THE TWENTY-FirrH ANNUAL MEETING 


As previously announced, the Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association will take place at Hotel 
McAlpin, Broadway at 34th Street, New York City, on Easter Tuesday 
and Wednesday, March 27-28, 1951, with the general theme of the 
meeting being “ The Nature of Man.” Programs of the meeting will 
be mailed to all members at least a month before the time of the meet- 
ing, together with hotel reservation cards for the convenience of the 
out-of-town members who may wish to stay at the Hotel McAlpin. 
Prompt return of these cards as soon as possible directly to the hotel 
should be made to assure reservations. Please indicate membership in 
the Association in returning reservation cards. Members planning to 
attend the annual dinner at the Hotel McAlpin on the evening of 
Tuesday, March 27, are asked to signify their intention at least a week 
before the annual meeting. Address a card to the Rev. J. F. Garcia, 
C. M., Chairman, Local Committee on Attendance, St. John’s University, 
75 Lewis Averiue, Brooklyn, New York. Payment for dinner tickets at 
$4.50 per person may be made at the time of reservation, or may be 
picked up not later than noon of March 27 at the registration desk. 
There will be advance ticket sale for the annual dinner in the host 
colleges and. seminaries in the New York area several weeks before the 
time of the meeting for the convenience of members and their friends 
in the vicinity of New York City. The hotel insists upon knowing the 
approximate number to attend thé annual dinner prior to the opening 
of the annual meeting. Your cooperation in this regard will be much 
appreciated. 


SUMMARY OF PAPERS TO BE READ AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
(Hore, McA.pin) - 


TuEspAy, Marcu 27, 1951 (First GENERAL SEssiIONn), 9:30 a. m.: 
| Batt Room 


The Nature of Man in St. Augustine’s Thought 
By Elizabeth Salmon, Fordham University 


The nature of ‘man in the thought of St. Augustine is the key to 
his metaphysics. In his analysis of man’s knowledge it is evident that 
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St. Augustine recognizes grades of being or a hierarchy of beings. How 
does he express this hierarchy? What is the principle of the grading? 
The meaning of the principle is his notion of truth as exemplified 
especially in the truths of number and wisdom. In what sense can man 
by means of this principle be understood as a being inferior to merely 
existent and living beings? Moreover could this meaning of truth be 
what a Thomist might consider as a transcendental notion? Besides this 
enquiry it might be asked if the notion contains as an aspect some 
intuition, or understanding, or presence of the Supreme Moral Good, 
thus giving it in its role of principle a priority differing from that of a 
principle of the purely speculative order. In the light of this complexity 
how is the unity of man, body and soul to be expressed in the meta- 
physics of St. Augustine? 


St. Thomas and the Nature of Man 
By Charles J. O’Neil, Marquette University 


Aristotle appears indisputably to have defined the nature of man in 
one way when comparing him to other substances but in another 
fashion when treating of man in the moral order. In the latter fashion 
man is a desiring knowledge, or a knowing desire. This paper pro- 
poses to inquire whether St. Thomas Aquinas, when considering man 


primarily with a view to his end can be considered to have a varying 


or variant statement as to his nature. Asked what is the nature which 
the definition signifies, we answer “rational animal.” Suppose, how- 
ever, we are asked: what is the nature which the end signifies? Must 
questions about nature, about the composite of spiritual and corporeal 
creature then be answered differently? From the point of view of end 
it seems we prefer to call man intellectual, endowed with free choice, 
having power over himself. But these identify the image of God. 
And it is as mind that man is the image of-God. It may be, then, that 
in looking into the nature of man as the moral order reveals it we can 
be faithful to the thought of St. Thomas and yet vary the answer to the 
question about man by responding: “ a mind that remembers God.” (Or 
need we only say that consideration of man in the moral order deepens 
our awareness and penetration of the first answer to the question?) 

The intention of the paper is to explore the possibility thus outlined 
by examining St. Thomas’ texts, chiefly S. Theol. I-II and Q.D. de 
Veritate X. | 
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TuEspAy, Marcu 27, 1951 (Fimsr Arrernoon Sectionat Szssions), 
2:30 P.M. 


SECTION A—PHILOSOPHY oF NaTuRE: Batu Room. 
A Scientific Method and the Nature of Man 
By Leo R. Ward, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame 


The popular theory, held by some scientists, is that scientific method— 
as used in the physical, biological and mathematical sciences—can 
solve all problems. At least, they can, on this assumption, solve what- 
ever problems man can solve. This view is common, for instance, in 
John Dewey, and specific quotations as well as extended passages and 
also the spirit of his work show his tendency; one finds it in many 
others, and possibly it may be summed up as both the old and the new 
positivism. What it comes to in matters of ethics and of human values 
is the following: | 


1. Science—as is evident—is our great modern achievement; but it 
would be derogatory to this achievement and in fact anti-modern to hold 
that science cannot furnish standards. 


2. Science will, science does; if science does not, what does? Ergo. 


On the other hand, it is romantic and in a sense unjust to men 
of today and the future to run from what science can or perhaps al- 
ready does tell us about man; about his nature and the assignment 
given him by nature; possibly even about his destiny, at least his 
temporal destiny. Lecomte du Nouy’s Human Destiny, showed us 
something of this, if we did not already know it. <A priori it is 
likely that science, which inter alia is a precise way of knowing can 
tell us something about man—about the matter that goes into his 
being; about his development if perhaps not his origin; about how he 
characteristically operates, unless we are to disbelieve the axiom, 
operatio sequitur esse (in this connection the method of behaviorism, so 
far as it can go, is valid. and is a necessary method; and in this 
matter Bacon was correct, even if wrong in many points vital to 
philosophy and on points vital to science and its method). To say or 
to assume that biology, psychology, geology, and physics are irrelevant 
to a study of man’s nature is an impossible anti-realism. Here the re- 
markable article by Robert C. Pollock in Thought for June 1950 is an 
eye-opener; and so we may remark, is the Rerum Novarum in the use of 
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moral standards: it appeals to the mores, to civil law, to the pragmatic 
test and to natural law. 

In short, though the scientific method approach can be overlooked we 
must get a more realistic sense for using the results of all sciences in 
the study of man’s nature; we must—far more than many Christian 
philosophers now do—§integrate natural sciences and their findings 
with history, arts, philosophy and theology. 


B. The Interrelationship of Nature and Final Cause 
By James A. MeWilliams, S. J., St. Louis University 


Leaving to other papers a discussion of the new vistas opened up 
in psychology (cf. “ Ethics and Anthropology,” THz NEw ScHO.astI- 
c.sM, XXIV (1950) 237-262), I shall concentrate on the approach to 
the nature of man from the side of the physical sciences and cosmology. 
After clarifying the apparent dichotomy in Christian thinking on the 
nature of man, as represented by Augustine and Aquinas (cf. M. 
Murray, Proceedings, XXIV, pp. 90 ff.), I shall confront the moderns 
(e. g., Margenau, Nature of Physical Reality, 1950) with the stand of V. 
Smith’s: that nature is something from within, and is not “ completely 
determined by outside forces ” (Philosophical Physics, pp. 50 ff.). 

Then, following out some concepts expressed in my own articles 
(“ Formless Matter and Communism,” and “ Action does not Change 
the Agent ’”’), I shall discuss the intimate inter-relationship of nature 
and final cause, and endeavor to expose the perversion of this relation- 
ship by the pragmatic and relativist philosophers. 


Section B: METAPHYSICS:—WINTER GARDEN Room 
A. Christian Conception of Man and His Place in the Universe 


By Rev. Andrew J. Krzesinski, New York City 


Man’s place in the universe is indicated in his nature and in the 


divine revelation. Endowed with intellect and free will, he arrives at. 
the knowledge of his privileged position and his special destiny. The 


whole world is for him a subject of his special investigation. He tries 
to recreate it in his mind, to know it in its essence, to know its perfect 
order and beauty. Through the whole history we see great works of 
man and the continuous progress which manifests itself in philosophy, 
various branches of the sciences, in art and literature. 
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At the same time, man builds a new individual, spiritual world based 
on the ethical rules graven in his heart. Here he knows his creative 
power, and introduces to the world new ethical and religious values. In 
his conscience there exist unquenchable desires for an absolute Truth, 
absolute Goodness and Beauty, for God Himself whom he knows also 
from the external world, for a more and more perfect life and for a 
perfect happiness. 

In Christian revelation man is elevated through the sanctifying grace 
to the heights of a son of God and brother of Christ. Recreating in his 
thought the world which surrounds him and trying to know it as well 
as it is possible at every progress, he has more and more admiration for 
the heavenly Father and knows Him better in his creative power. He 
is better prepared and more disposed to know the universe in a more 
perfect way than those who do not accept the Christian revelation. He 
knows it better because he tends to know it not only in this form in 
which it exists, but also in its most essential relation to God, as its 
Creator and Ruler. 

But the most splendid, in Christ’s revelation, is the creative work of 
man. As son of God, in the state of santifying grace, he creates a new 
world of highest spiritual value. Imitating Christ in his perfection and 
sanctity, he takes a direct part in His salutary work, and adds to His 
sacrifice of infinite merits his own individual cooperation. 

Guided by the infinite love of Christ, man sees in all human beings 
his own brethren, and cooperates with Christ in their salvation. Con- 
nected strictly with Him, he belongs to His Mystical Body, lives His own 
life and prepares himself for the participation in His eternal glory. 


B. The Hegelian Conception of Man 
By Lionel Stafford, S.J., Loyola College (Montreal) 


Man, the product of an exclusively material evolution, is the center 
of the universe, and it is he who gives the universe meaning. He owes 
obedience to no one. He first realized this in the Fall, which is really 
the fall of the transcendent God. The Crucifixion is man’s second, more 
complete, realization of his own divinity. When man has complete, 
realization of his own divinity, when man has completely evolved, God 
will exist. This evolution of God is accomplished by individuals but 
through and with the state. Society is necessary for God to exist com- 
pletely, i.e., for man to realize fully that he is king and master of all 
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nature, and to act accordingly. Society, which is its own end, should 
suppress any religion to a transcendent God, because God does not 
exist. Since unity of wills is essential to the existence of society and 
since society is necessary for the complete evolution of man, all the 
means which are necessary to obtain this unity are good. 


Section C: Logic anp MetHop—CrystaL Room 
A. Nature of Induction 
~ By Rev. William Baumgartner, St. Paul (Minn.) Seminary 


The question of induction taken as a whole is a very complicated one. 
Clearly, it must be studied as a mode of argumentation. But to under- 
stand it as such a mode, we must see it first in relation to the syllogism, 
as Aristotle does in his Prior Analytics. There he studies it from the 
fundamental logical point of view, which is presupposed to its par- 
ticular application in the matters of the various sciences. By the follow- 
ing points we shall attempt to establish this approach to induction. 

Induction always implies the progression from singulars to uni- 
versals. This is the unique process characterizing induction and 
distinguishing it formally from the syllogism as another form of argu- 
mentation. As a form of argumentation it implies a definite ordering 
of terms, but one which is intelligible only as attached to the form of 
the syllogism of which it is a virtual participation. Because of that 
fact the treatment of induction must be attached immediately to that 
syllogism as to the basic form of argumentation. Induction is reduced 
to the syllogism in virtue of the matter, not the form. In restating the 
matter of induction in syllogistic form, the validity of the formal 
consequence of induction becomes evident to us. 

The complete enumeration of individuals is always necessary for the 
form of the induction. Without this note of universality, the con- 
clusion would not be necessary by reason of the form. From the point 
of view, however, of the matter, this universality might be arrived at by 
an actual complete enumeration or might simply be supposed, but it 
must be there for the validity of the form. 
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B. Induction as Inference 
By Alexander Schorsch, De Paul University 


I am taking induction in the sense of inference and not in the 
sense of scientific method. ce" 

Usually two kinds of inference are recognized: deduction and in- 
duction. There are three types of inductive inference. In the first 
type the hypothesis is established by becoming the conclusion from a 
premise which is a fact revealed either by observation or experimenta- 
tion and from a premise which consists in one or two of Mill’s canons. 
In the second type there is no canon of Mill as a premise but other- 
wise the inductive inference is the same as the first type. In the third 
type the hypothesis is established by becoming one of the premises from 
which facts known through observation or experimentation becomes the 
conclusion, or by becoming the antecedent from which facts revealed 
by observation or experimentation follow as consequences. 

The justification of seeking through inferences in our own world the 
efficient causes or material origins of particular events in our world 
consists in the cumulative instances in which such an attitude works. 


TurEspDAy, Marcu 27th—6:00 p.m., DinnER Session—Baut Room 
_ Rev. Francis X. Meehan, Vice-President, Presiding 


Archdiocesan Greetings: Francis Cardinal Spellman, (tentative) 
_ First American Catholic Philosophical Association Award to Professor 
Jacques Maritain 

Response of Professor Maritain 

Annual Association Address: Transformation of the Nature of Man: 
Dietrich Von Hildebrand, Fordham University 

Presidential Address: Reflections on the End of Man and the Atom 
Bomb: Pres. Gerard Smith, S. J. 


WepNESDAY, Marcu 28, 1951 (Seconp GENERAL | 
9:30 a.m.—BaLL Room 


A. The Psychologists and the Nature of Man 
By George P. Klubertanz, S.J., St. Louis University 
Though scientific psychology (experimental and dynamic psychologies, 
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psychometrics, psychology of personality, psychiatry) is distinct and 
independent of philosophy, the two must assist each other. 

From the evidence accumulated by modern experimental studies we 
can conclude that (1) sense perception and the activities of the senses 
are both psychic and somatic; (2) consciousness is a unified activity, 
even if it contains. many elements which are capable of affecting one 
another; (3) memory follows definite, ascertainable scientific laws; (4) 
acts of understanding and concepts, though they are non-sensory, have 
a subtle and complex relation to sensory factors; (5) intellectual 
development and concept formation follow definite laws; (6) appetency 
has somatic as well as psychic elements; (7) early experiences and 
appetitive factors have a strong influence on the cognitive activities even 
of normal persons; (8) there are some ascertainable laws of character 
formation; (9) character involves intimately unified groups of habits, 
virtues and/or vices. 

A philosophy of human nature and a moral philosophy must not 
only be able to account for these evidences, they must have due respect 
for the whole man. In this, the examples of St. Thomas’ concrete treat- 
ment of man in the Secunda Pars has too often been lost sight of. 


B. Existentialism and the’ Nature of Man 
By Lawrence E. Lynch, St. Michael’s College, Toronto 
The title is almost redundant, for ever since | Kierkegaard fixed atten- 


tion on the individual subject and Heidegger defined human existence 


as the object of his analysis, man has become almost the sole interest 
of the existentialist. The title is almost much broader in implication 


than the author intends in this paper. For recognizing the fact of | 


many different existentialisms competing for attention, interest will be 
limited to Jean-Paul Sartre’s doctrine. 

The general thesis that will be presented is as follows: Sartre’s posi- 
tion in fundamentally a moral and not a metaphysical one. As a result, 


the task of criticism falls primarily to the moralist. Moreover, inas- — 


much as phenomenology provides the method for that moral study in 
Sartre, adequate criticism must proceed from principles of phenome- 
nology and not from principles falling outside the order of reality 
recognized by the existentialist. An attempt will be made to suggest 
the general lines of such a criticism. pees 

The paper, therefore, will fall into three parts: 
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A) A statement of Sartre’s description of man and his present situa- . 


tion. Particular stress will be placed on the role of nothingness, 
the importance of bad faith, man’s freedom, his preoccupation with 
action and his creative role in building his own nature and estab- 
lishing temporary moral values. 

B) Effort will be made to justify the statement that the position is 
primarily a moral one. To do so, an examination will be made of 
Sartre’s notion of being as presented in the very first pages of 
‘L’Etre et Le Néant. His view of freedom will be further analysed 
to indicate the basic moral interest that inspires it. And finally, it 
will be suggested that Sartre’s doctrine that man creates his own 
nature really concerns the development of man’s moral nature. 

C) Certain general principles and methods of phenomenology will be 
brought to bear on Sartre’s analysis of nothingness and bad faith 
to test the validity of the position he himself has -presented on 
these two vital points of doctrine. 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 28, Business MEETING: 12:00 to 12:45 Pp. m.: 
Batt Room 


(Full attendance of all members is urgently requested at this Business 
Meeting) 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 28TH: SECOND SECTIONAL SESSIONS, 
2:00 p.m.—Szction 


WInTER GARDEN Room 
On Being Thomistic 


By James V. Mullaney, Manhattan College 


1. Thomistic Philosophy Viewed as an Instrument of Theology: Due 
to the intervention of the Church (citing the appropriate canons) St. 
Thomas has a certain authority in philosophy so viewed. This “ inter- 
vention ” is, of course, entirely proper. 

2. Philosophy Considered in Itself: a. The notion of “ authority ” in 
philosophy is impossible and contradictory—proved primarily from the 
nature of philosophy but secondarily from the appropriate passages in 
the Gentiles. b. Insofar as Revelation (or perhaps theology) may in 
some sense be said to be a “ negative norm” of philosophy, it is the 
living voice of the Church, and not St. Thomas, which has authority. 


* . 


-cipates the principal objections which St. Thomas was later to direct 
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Section E: History or PHILOSOPHY: CrysTaL Room 
A. The Function of Faith in the Ontological Argument +E 
By Henry G. Wolz, Wagner College 


While Anselm insists on the use of a strictly philosophical method in i 
his speculations, he nonetheless assigns a vital function to faith: “ Un- 
less I believed,” he says, “I should not understand. (Proslogium, — | T 
chapter I). 

The part played by faith, it seems, deine be conceived in such a way 7 
that, although necessary to the argument, it leaves the conclusion inde- 
pendent of faith: “If I were unwilling to believe that thou dost exist, 


I should not be able not to understand this to be true.” (Proslogium, q 
chapter IV). 
A careful analysis of the ontological argument will, it is hoped, : 


reveal that phase of it which stands in need of an act of faith and will 4 
suggest a way of conceiving the role of faith in such a form that it : 
leaves the philosophical character of the conclusion unaffected. 


A. Averroes on the Possible Intellect 
By Beatrice H. Zedler, Marquette University 


What is the teaching of Averroes on the possible intellect? The 
existence of widely divergent interpretations suggests that there is 
need for a re-examination of the pertinent Latin texts, particularly the 
Commentarium in III de Anima and the De Animae Beatitudine. 

Starting with the text of Aristotle which distinguishes active and 
passive aspects of the intellect, Averroes continues with his own ex- 
position of the possible or “ material” intellect. He lists its character- 
isties and tries to show its relation to man and to the separated agent 
intellect. His conclusion on the unity of the intellect, which was to 
arouse so much controversy in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
appears here not as the hasty judgment of an ill-disposed heretic; 
rather, it emerges as the considered result of a conscientious struggle : 
with a difficult problem. It is interesting to note that in dealing with a 
the problem of the unity and plurification of the intellect Averroes anti- ig 


against him. 
Averroes’s doctrine on the possible intellect has Scien implications ‘ 4 
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for the philosophy of man. His eagerness to insure the spirituality 
of knowledge, together with his inability to solve the mind-body problem, 
. leads him to a view which denies the unity and dignity of man. 


Division F: Morau anp Po.uiticaL PHitosopHy: Batu Room 
A. Human Equality and Man’s Exploitation of Man 
By Francis M. Hammond, Seton Hall University (N. J.) 


The ignorance or rejection of the metaphysical distinction between 
individuality and personality is the root cause of the denial of human 


equality and of the exploitation of man by man. The elite of humanity 


have always affirmed the dignity and the right to equality of man 
in spite of the almost universal tendency in all men, primitive as well 
as civilized, to believe in one’s own superiority and to recognize injustice 
only when one’s own self is the victim. The only basis for human 
equality resides in the person, that mysterious spiritual facet of man 
which is characterized by its intrinsic subsistent autonomy and at the 
same time its dependence and orientation to the transcendant. The 
absence of this basis leads man to express in many ways the almost 
universal sentiment of his own superiority toward other men and things. 
Thus the individuality of man, the material facet, finds the expression 
of its egocentrism facilitated by the absence of the notion of the 
inherent dignity of man. 

CuarLes A. Hart, 
| National Secretary. 
Catholic University of America, 

Washington, D. C. 
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Survey of Periodicals 
Articles on Philosophy 


Angelicum, XXVII (July-Sept. 1950) 3: 

P. Zammit, “ Realismo sociale—Intervento dello Stato nel campo 
economico”’: The intervention of the state in individual life may be 
negative, as liberalism says, or positive, as collectivism argues; in 
any case, there is a regulative norm, the common good. 


Antonianum, XXV (Apr. 1950) 2: | 

A. Manno, “ L’ontologismo critico di Pantaleo Carabellese”’: P. con- 
tributes to the solution of many problems, but because of his faulty 
idea of the Transcendent, his thought remains ambiguous and con- 
tradictory. F. Prezioso, “ L’attivita del soggetto pensante nella gnose- 
ologia di Matteo d’Acquasparta e di Ruggiero Marston”: The two 
thinkers, exalting the activity of the subject, tended to make the species 
an id quod in knowledge and the object and id quo, laying the ground- 
work for important doctrines in modern philosophy. 


Bulletin de la société francaise de philosophie, 43rd yr. (Apr.-June 
1949) 2: 

G. Lukacs, “ Les nouveaux problémes de la recherche hegelienne ” : 
Viewing H. as a precursor of Marx and as taking a stand regarding 
the French revolution and Napoleon throws new light on his studies of 
economics and on his dialectics and on the “ positivity ” of the young 
Hegel. B. Russell, “ L’individu et l’état moderne”: Man must be free 
to do his duty; the attention to the study and i iantions of the forces 
outside of us has not been matched by concentration on forces inside 
of us. 


Bulletin Thomiste, VII (1943-1946) 2: | 

Review: L.-B. Geiger, “J. de Finance’s Etre et Agir dans la phi- 
losophie de S. Thomas.” CriticaL General Studies; 
Logic; Physics (Cosmology, Philosophy of Nature) ; Psychology; Epis- 
temology; Metaphysics; Morals; Social, Political, and Juridical Phi- 
losophy; Pedagogy; Aesthetics. 
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Ciencia y Fe, VI (Apr.-June 1950) 22: | 

A. Perego, “ Naturaleza y limites del derecho al trabajo”: There is 
no absolute right to work, since account must be taken of the common 
good and other meta-economic factors. 


Dialectica, TV (1950) 1: 

F. Gonseth, “ L’épistemologie génétique et la méthodologie dialecti- 
que”: According to Piaget, a scheme is a mental structure or operation, 
while a schema is an image of an object; based on the former, knowledge 
tends to operationalism and on the latter to realism, which is not tenable 
from the viewpoint of psychogenesis. J. Vusllemin, “La dialectique 
- négative dans la connaissance et l’existence”: The irrational is not 
in being but in the ratio itself as part of a dialectical development. 
P. Bernays, “ Zur methodischen Diskussion (Bemerkungen zu Herrn 
Perelmans Erorterung ‘ Philosophie Premiéres et Philosophie Regres- 
sive”: P. holds to an intuition that does not allow of scientific investi- 
gation, and in his principles of duality and responsibility, he departs 
from Gonseth’s dialectic. F. Kroner, “Zur Logik von J. Piaget”: 
Operationalism is an adequate approach to logic; the definition of 
number is related to intensional logic operationally. H. Frére, “ De la 
fine 4 la grosse complementarité”: The other sciences receive a dialec- 
tical rehabilitation from physics. M. Gez, “ La morpho-psychologie du 
Dr. Corman”: C.’s division of character by analogy to planets is a 
supple, open, and fertile — which can absorb findings in other 
characterologies. 


Divus Thomas (Fribourg) XXVIII (Sept. 1950) 3: 

H. Stirnmann, “Zur Suppositaten und virtuellen Unmittelbarkeit,” 
God immediately causes all things and immediately premoves them, etiam 
in infimis immediate. A. Dondaine, “ Nicholas de Cotrone et les sources 
du Contra errores Graecorum de St. Thomas”:. The libellus which 
inspired St. T.’s work had N. for its author. a 


Divus Thomas (Piacenza), LIII (Apr.-June 1950) : 

U. Viglino, “ La conoscenza e i suoi problemi”: The theory of knowl- 
edge is founded in concrete experience, taken integrally. R. Masi, 
“TIntorno al movimento locale III”: Local motion requires a frame of 
reference which can be considered as the entire universe; the impetus 
imported to an “ inertially ” moving body is the entire universe acting 
on it. : 
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Dominican Studies, III (July-Sept. 1950) 3: 


S. Mansion, “ Philosophical Explanation”: The likeness of all things © 


in existence and their concrete differences from each other is resolved 
only by rooting all being in a supreme cause. M. MacConnail, “ Caus- 
ality in Embryology ”: The scientist is concerned mainly with the ma- 


terial and efficient causes, the philosopher with the formal and final 


ones; there are physico-chemical bases for finalism. 


Ethics, LXI (Oct. 1950) 1: 

H. Kelsen, “ Causality and Imputation”: Interpreted according to 
nature, all human acts have causes; according to social norms, such 
acts are subject to imputation. P. Diesing, “ The Nature and Limita- 
tions of Economic Rationality ”: Economics should be separated from 
social relations so that it can do its own work, produce commodities. 
M. Polyani, “ Scientific Beliefs”’: The intervention of Soviet authori- 
ties into scientific matters is based on false premises which we accept on 
belief. M. Gardner, “ Beyond Cultural Relativism”: By recognizing 
certain values like life and health, anthropology can join up with psy- 
chology and philosophy to construct a naturalist ethics. 


Giornale di metafisica, V (July-Aug. 1950) 4: : 

J. Chaix-Rey, “ Lettre A F. M. Sciacca sur ‘ L’existence de Dieu’: 
Where there is thought, there is a Being supporting it and known as 
the thought becomes more and more self-conscious. 


Journal of the History of Ideas, XI (June 1950) 3: 

A. Vartanian, “ Trembley’s Polyp, La Mettrie, and 18th Century 
French Materialism”: The discovery of the motile and reproductive 
characters of the polyp gave impetus to materialism, especially through 


L.’s man-machine. 7. Hall, “ The Scientific Origins of the Protoplasm — 


Problem”: Though ancient thought regarded life as inherent in a 
fundamental substrate, the Greeks with rare exceptions overlooked the 
intimate activity of this matter; the modern view fails to view life as 
inherent in any one material element. 3 


Journal of the History of Ideas, XI (Oct. 1950) 4: 


E. Rice, Jr., “Erasmus and the, Religious Tradition 1495-1499”: 


E. attempted to harmonize the secular intellectualism of the classics 
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with Christianity, using ethics for their meeting ground; the aim was 
to construct the “ good life.” j 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (July 20, 1950) 15: 

K. Price, “ Does Hume’s Theory of Knowledge Determine His Ethical 
Theory? ”: Though the first does not imply the second, H.’s epis- 
temology rules out certain ethical theories and favors others. D. Wells, 
“ Description and Prescription in Value Judgments ”: Both depend on 

arbitrary conventions about order and the wish to describe in order to 
prescribe. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (Aug. 3, 1950) 16: 

R. Mukerjee, “ Morals, the Art of Symbolic Living ”: The symbolical 
categories of morality are the status, role, and position of the indi- 
vidual; his personality traits and values are emergents in a symbolic 
world. H. Margolius, “ The Two Realms of Ethics”: In their motives, 
actions may be good while still being wrong in aim. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (Aug. 17, 1950) 17: 

J. Bernard, “The Validation of Normative Social Theory”: The 
lack of ethical agreement makes us alert rather than complacent. H. 
Johnstone, “ Knowledge and Purpose”’: Empirical knowledge does not 
require anything more than a finite context. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (Aug. 31, 1950) 18: 

H. Fingarette, “ Unconscious Behavior and Allied Concepts: a New 
Approach to their Empirical Interpretation ”: Psychoanalytic usage is 
compatible with ordinary English usage and with an operational or 
empirical approach to psychology. I. McGreal, “ A Naturalistic Utili- 
tarianism ”: A thing is good which, were it known, is capable of arous- 
ing a positive disposition in man. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (Sept. 14, 1950) 19: 
J. Kaminsky, “ What is the Philosophic Problem?” Philosophy is 
the search after well-grounded solutions to the problems of man. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (Sept. 28, 1950) 20: 


L. Meckler, “ The Value-Theory of C. I. Lewis”: L. indicates that 
ethics is not an empirical science as other disciplines; in what sense it 
is scientific is not clear. 
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The Journal of Symbolic Logic, XV (June 1950) 2: ie 
L. Henkin, “ Completeness in the Theory of Types”: Only when Aye 
the domain of events has a cardinal number is an axiom system 
genuinely categorical. W. Quine, “On Natural Deduction ”: Gentzen’s 
method of natural deduction is here simplified. H. Wang, “ Existence 
of Classes and Value Specification of Variables”: The principles of 
extensionality and of class existence enable us to introduce classes into V4 
systems; while values are specified by “ abstracts.” J. Rosser and 
H. Wang, “ Non-Standard Models for Formal Logics”: The lack of a 
standard model for strong formal logies “is perhaps a not uncommon 
property.” J. Myhill, “ A Reduction in the Number of Primitive Ideas 
of Arithmetic ”: With the aid of quantifiers and the stroke, all elemen- 
tary formulas for the positive integers are constructed out of matrices. 
R. Martin, “ On Virtual Classes and Real Numbers”: Portions of real- 
number theory can be developed using the theory of virtual classes. 


= 


The Journal of Symbolic Logic, XV (Sept. 1950) 3: 

L. KalmGr and J. Surdnyi, “ On the Reduction of the Decision Prob- 
lem. Third Paper. Pepis Prefix. A Single Binary Predicate”: Pepis 
theory of transposition and prefixing is improved with the use of re- 
duction theorems. J. Kalicki,’”” Note on Truth-Tables”: Relationships 
are outlined between sets of tautclogies determined by truth-tables. 
J. Kalicki, “A Test for the Existence of Tautologies According to 
Many-Valued Truth-Tables”: It can be decided whether the set of 
tautologies determined by any truth-table is empty, and there are no 
tautologies according to cyclic truth-tables with some values undesig- 
nated. J. Myhill, “ A Complete Theory of Natural, Rational, and Real 
Numbers”: Such a theory is presented with proofs of consistency and 
completeness. F. Harary, “On Complete Atomic Proper Relation 
Algebras”: The isomorphism types of such algebras are classified. 


Mind, LIX (July 1950) 235: 

I. Berlin, “ Empirical Propositions and Hypothetical Statements ”: 
Distinguishing between causal propositions and propositions about 
meaning enables us to say that material object sentences are empirical 


and independent of the observer. H. Jeffreys, “ Bertrand Russell on a 4 
Probability ”: R. does not solve the question of objective probability a 
from which any occurrences get direct meaning without reference to j 
other conditions and factors involved in a problem. 
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P. Strawson, “On Referring”: Rules for referring must be distin- 
guished from rules for attributing or ascribing. M. Lazerowitz, “ Strong 
and Weak Verification. II”: Established empirical propositions should 
be termed “ fully weakly verified,” while probable propositions are only 
-“ypartly weakly verified.” J. Harrison, “Can Ethics Do Without Pro- 
positions? ” The emotive theory of ethics is able to answer its critics, 
by showing among other things that though an ethical attitude cannot 
be discussed scientifically it still may have a place in human life. 


The Personalist, XXXI (July 1950) 3: 

R. Flewelling, “ Studies in American Personalism. I”: Aleott and 
Harris developed a personalism evidenced through education, while 
Whitman’s personalism was social and political. A. Stern, “ The Cur- 
rent Crisis in the Realm of Values”: Absolutistic values, where noth- 
ing depends on the individual, are as dangerous as relativistic values, 
where everything depends on the individual. A. Berndtson, “ Cognition 
and the Mystical Experience”: Mysticism is more conative than cogni- 
tive, more a form of worship than a quest for truth. C. Muses, 
“ Centrality in the Ethies of Peirce”: Ethics is the integrating force 
in P.’s philosophy; the meaning of life is deemed to be a brotherhood 
in love. 


The Personalist, XX XI (Oct. 1950) 4: 

R. Flewelling, “Studies in American Personalism. II”: James and 
Bowne were instrumental in establishing personalism in Boston. D. 
Robinson, “Josiah Royce —California’s Gift to Philosophy”: R. 
kneaded his concept of the “great community” from his California 
experiences and deserves the title of “the foremost American phi- 
losopher of our national history.” J. Butler, “ The Impasse Between 
Philosophy and Theology”: Philosophy is a direct datum of the 
spirit, while theology originates not from intuition but from mental 
construction. 


Philosophische Studien, II (July 1950) 1-2: 

R. Schotilaender, “Ernst Hoffman.” F. Grossart, “Die transzen- 
dierende Erleben”: Experience may be considered as a process of 
striving or as the fulfillment of the striving in something decisive. 
H. Muckermann, “ Die alte und die neue Anthropologie”: Anthro- 
pology has widened into an autonomous biological science, studying 
the emergence of human persons under social conditions; it synthesizes 
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all sciences about man, deepening their meaning by reference to per- 
sonality. F. von Rintelen, “ Goethe’s Liebe zur Natur”: G’s vision of 
nature which attempted to open up new vistas to the soul is adequate 
when based only on common sense data. H. Effelberger, “ Uber die 
Kulturphilosophie des amerikanischen Soziologen Pitirim Sorokin”: 
S.’s discussion of sensate culture strikes a truly root evil of our time. 
B. Ténnies, “ Die Genialitat der Menschenliebe”: Thoughts on Dos- 
toyevsky’s Idiot. C. Augstein, “ Der Tod und das Leben”: It is the 
merit of existentialism to have recalled death as a problem of philosophy 
for present and future thinkers. M. Hiibler, “ Werthohe und Wert- 
stirke in der Ethik von Nicolai Hartmann”: H.’s ethics is neither psy- 
chology nor religion but morals; it gives a positive answer to the prob- 
- lem of universal ethical norms. W. Gent, “ Existenzphilosophie und 
Ethik”: Existentialism, v. g., insists on the originality of the person 
in ethical matters and thus avoids the errors of positivism. J. Schwarz, 
“Der Lebensinn des Philosophierens”: Philosophy should not begin 
with ideas about existence and transcendence. M. Bense, “ Theorie 
dialektischer Satzsysteme ”: Hegelian dialectic of the first (finite) order 
involves genuine logical opposition; reduction to H. dialectic of the null 
order (null class) involves an open system. R. Schottlaender, “ Recht- 
sphilosophie im Aufbruch”: On the reappearance of Archiv fiir 
Rechts- und Sozialphilosophie.” | 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch, LX (1950) 2-3: 

H. Conrad-Martius, “ Der Ursprung des Menschen ”: Though fossils 
show hominoid and anthropoid qualities, there is apparent no unequivo- 
eal ascension through evolution. G. Kafka, “ Die Angst vor der Trans- 
zendenz”: The three spheres of appearance, existence, and essence 
occasion an “ essentialist ” shock to the discovering mind of man with 
its unifying tendencies. J. de Vries, “ Die neue Physik und das Prob- 
lem der Induktion”: Though all levels of matter are determined, 
science has penetrated to a level where this determination cannot be 
shown, @ priori. J. Llambias de Azevedo, “Die Alte und der Neue 
Heidegger ”: H. began a work which he could not finish. J. Hommes, 
“Das Anliegen der Existential-philosophie”: Because man’s self be- 
comes manifest only in his work, existentialism appears as an aesthetico- 
religious socialism. E. Wasmuth, “Uber die Zeit”: There is a two-fold 
way of having a thing: the power of the represented thing and thing 
of the “basis.” The present is of higher rank than the “basis” and 
from it the past and future are discerned. R. Schwarz, “Das Problem 
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einer Christlichen Philosophie”: The Greco-Christian synthesis is 
limited as a philosophy; even non-occidental philosophy is existentially 
grounded in the category of the Christian. F. Bergenthal, “ Goethes 
Weltbegriff”’: G. must be understood in the light of western spiritual 
developments before him and in the light of the lofty objectives he 
recommended to men. G. Siegmund, “ Die Uberwindung des Kantian- 
ismus ”: Aebi provides an anti-criticism of Kant’s criticism, destroying 
the Srendations of his transcendental philosophy. G. Stegmund, “ Der 
Mensch in seinem Dasein ”: Modern man lacks a true consciousness of 
himself because of pragmatism which in turn arises from dynamism 
(Actualismus). J. Fellermeier, “ Die Illuminationstheorie bei Augus- 
tinus und Bonaventura und die aprioristische Begriindung der Erkennt- 
nis durch Kant”: A. and B. resemble Kant, at least to the extent of 
proving a priori the validity of knowledge. H. Straubinger, “ Quanten- 
physik und Metaphysik”: Matter is still different from spirit, and 
free will does not receive its proof from what goes on among atoms; 
teleology still reigns in nature. 


Philosophical Studies, I (Oct. 1950) 5: 

J. Jones, “ Simple Particulars”: The class of such particulars is the 
class of objects not having instances but being instances of objects 
having instances. A. Ewing, “Philosophical Analysis in Ethics” 
Naturalists must define meaning and show that meaning for them con- 
forms to meaning as regarded by the ordinary mind. 


The Philosophical Review, LIX (July 1950) 3: 

C. Stevenson, “ The Emotive Conception of Ethics and its Cognitive 
Implications”: The emotive theory of ethics actuaily promotes and 
preserves the cognitive implications. R. Brandt, “ The Emotive Theory 
of Ethics ”’: There is not enough evidence to say that ethical differences 
result fon differences in attitude rather than differences in beliefs 
about attitudes. R. Firth, “ Radical Empiricism and Perceptual Rela- 
tivity. III”: Phenomenalism need not require perceptual relativity. 
G. Frege, “ Frege against the Formalists (III): A Translation of Part 
_ of Grundgesetze der Arithmetik Vor. II, Sees. 124-137). 


Philosophy, XXV (July 1950) 94: 

T. Forsyth, “ Creative Evolution in its Bearing on r= Idea of God ”: 
This doctrine (as in, e. g., Bergson, Lloyd Morgan, Whitehead) i 
says that God acts and is known through time and change: God is the 
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Eternal Reality. J. Smart, “ Reason and Conduct.” Reasonable con- 
duct is conduct in accord with moral rules. D. Emmet, “‘ Time is the 
Mind of Space’”: In this phrase, Alexander is describing history not 
explaining fact; the nisus, not Time, is responsible for the creative 
advance. S. Hampshire, “Scepticism and Meaning”: The sceptic 
methodizes and corrects common sense. B. Mayo, “Is There a Case 
for the General Will? ”: “ Will,” in this sense, has pragmatic justifica- 
tion to describe actions of societies. HZ. Toms, “ Exposition and Expla- 
nation’: The failure to distinguish these two levels has resulted in 
confusion among modern philosophers. 


Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, XI (Sept. 1950) 1 

M. Stolnitz, “ On Ugliness in Art”: Where ugliness is invincible, it 
is anti- and extra-aesthetic; where vincible, it can co-exist with the 
percepient’s interest in a work as an experienced felt unity. A. Bogout- 
dinov (transl. from the Russian), “A Notable Philosophical Produc- 
tion of the Tadjik People: Ibn-Sina’s Donish-Nameh”: Avicenna is 
here presented as a forerunner of dialectical materialism, reflecting the 
conflict between materialism and idealism and between the progressive 
and the reactionary. J. Yolton, “F. C. S. Schiller’s Pragmatism and 
‘British Empiricism”: For S. the analyses of sense data do not form 
an adequate description of experience but contribute to the logical and 
epistemological reconstruction of experience. R. Markus, “ Alexander’s 
Philosophy: The Emergence of Qualities”: A. wished to reduce quali- 
ties to space-time while at the same time accounting for difference and 
novelty; from purely empirical data, it is not possible to differentiate 
between mechanism and teleology; A’s philosophy is a prolongation into 
the lower realms of the analogy between mind and body. M. Coolidge, 
“Some Vicissitudes of the Once-Born and of the Twice-Born Man”: 
In James’ terms, the once-born man is Dewey’s common man, while 
the man of existentialism is the twice-born man. T. Lavine, “ Knowl- 
ledge as Interpretation: An Historical Survey. II”: Naturalistic 
interpretation links an analysis of data concerning relations between 
interpretive structure and existence with proof that such structures are 
efficacious. 


Philosophy of Science, XVII (July 1950) 3: 

H. Fries, “ Logical Simplicity: A Challenge to Philosophy and to 
Social Inquiry”: Simplicity is a good test for the improvement of 
conceptual tools and suggests a pragmatic approach to social manage- 
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ment for the maximum satisfaction of interests. F. Hartung, “A 
Sociological Evaluation of The Meeting of East and West”: Northrop 
has not shown how cultures are to be induced to accept his philosophy, 
whether its acceptance will lead to peace, and why divergent cultural 
interests have lived peacefully with each other in the past. R. Hart- 
mann, “Is A Science of Ethies Possible? ”: Ethics should institute an 
integral analysis of situations and discover their differentials. J. Henry, 
“The Principle of Limits: With Special Reference to the Social Sci- 
ences”: Social science should apply the fertile principle that phe- 
nomena are limited by internal and external factors. J. Feibleman, 
“‘ Class-Membership and the Ontological Problem”: Extensional logic 


- cannot do without intensional or essence postulates. F. Fitch and G. 


Barry, “ Towards a Formalization of Hull’s Behavior Theory”: Some 
of the basic concepts of H.’s theory can be set forth in symbolic logic. 
W. Hay, “ Bertrand Russell on the Justification of Induction”: R.’s 
thought should be expanded to define induction as an operational rule 
and to hold that the common sense world relates to private data as the 
physical world to the common sense world. 


The Review of Metaphysics, IV (Sept. 1950) 1: 

W. Hocking, “ Fact and Destiny,”: Where the greatness of fact is 
not answered by our comprehension, fact will irrationally take over our 
affairs. A. Metzger, “ Perception, Recollection, and Death”: Being, 
understood from experience, requires to be understood by will, e. g., the 
will against death is will to endure and answering death man transcends 
himself. C. Hartshorne, “ The Divine Relativity and Absoluteness: A 
Reply.” J. Wild, “The Divine Existence: An Answer to Mr. Hart- 
shorne.”’ 


Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica, XLII (May-June 1950) 3: 

C. Ferro, “Intorno’ad aleune recenti interpretazione del pensiero 
cartesiano ”’: Several important contemporary philosophies and his- 
torical interpretations have been extracted from Descartes; in his works 
and tradition, there is a “problematic” on such matters as doubt, 
method, God, the world, freedom, religion, Descartes’ place in the his- 
tory of ideas. L. Minio-Paluello, “ Note sull’Aristotele latino medie- 
vale”: A discussion of the medieval texts available on the Metaphysics, 
Physics, and the pseudo-Aristotelian De Mundo. G. Melzi, “ L’immor- 
talita dell’anima nella filosofia di Henri Bergson”: B. held to the 
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converging probability of survival, but without a genuine concept of 
the person, this immortality is impersonal. A. Serra, “I virus e alcuni 
aspetti del problema della vita”: Biology can gain a profounder 
knowledge of life through a aie of viruses, and the possibility is 
raised that man can synthesize life. 


Revue Philosophique (1950) 10-12: 
E. Minkowski, “ Apercu sur l’évolution des idées en psychologie ”: 


Psychology has come to recognize three formal powers according to 3 


which personality-types are differentiated: power over object, over the 
world, over man. J. Chateaux, “ Les sérieux et ses contraires”: Man, 
contrary to animals, can create the non-serious, which must be beniaied 


into the whole of life. Seriousness is a state of the subject where an 


object engages man, and value is what is attributed to the object. 
M. Kostyleff, “ Reflexologie et Synthése Philosophique”: Reflexology 
synthesizes, without the extremisms of materialism and realism, and by 
seeking after the objective equivalent in human action, it creates rather 
than closes inquiry. — 


Revue Philosophique de Louvain, XLVIII (May 1950) 18: 

E. Brisbois, “ Qu’est-ce que l’existence? ”: The existence of a being 
is the actuality of its essence; it brings to essence of which it is the act 
the positive determinations which make the being to be. S. Strasser, 
“Le point de départ en psychologie métaphysique”: This beginning 
point must be elementary rather than a part of a system, it must be 
concrete, independent of positive science, not just a part or aspect of a 
whole, and primordial in the sense of giving rise to the categories and 
truths to be elaborated by the psychology. L. Minio-Paluello, “ Les 
‘trois rédactions’ de la traduction médiévale gréco-latine du ‘De 
Generatione et Corruptione’ d’Aristote”: There was no third redac- 
tion of this work in spite of Pelster’s arguments, and present research 
does not authorize the conclusion that Robert Grosseteste or William of 
Moerbeke touched up existing readings. 


Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, srl ( Apr.- 
Sept. 1950) 2-3: 

D. Salman, “ Les rapports de l’Organique et du Psychique. A l’occa- 

sion des travaux du Dr. Ey”: There are certain abnormalities about 

man arising from disturbances in the neuro-endocrine make-up which 
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he shares with the animal, and other abnormalities arising from a mal- 
adjustment between man as man and his distinctively human environ- 
ment, the total domain of reality. 


Revue Thomiste (1949) 3: | 

__ J. Maritain, “ L’obligation morale”: Moral obligation is the form 
of reason immediately regulating our actions from the fact that men 
must act humanly and reason is the measure of their actions. 


Revue de ’Université de ?Ottawa, XX (July-Sept. 1950) 3: 

F. Olgiati, “Le concept d’éducation et de pédagogie”: Pedagogy 
elaborates the concept of education which in turn is the action of one 
subject on another subject to arouse autoconsciousness and autodeter- 
mination. 


Rivista critica di Storia della Filosofia, V (Apr.-June 1950) 2: 

A. Vasa, “ La riforma logica dell’hegelismo nel pensiero di B. Croce”: 
Though committed to the ideal of philosophy as a definitive conscious- 
ness of the real, C. does not take into account that a logic of opposites 
must necessarily oppose the theoretical development of philosophy. 
G. Sciacca, “ Il “Carmide’ et la ricerca d’un oggetto per la filosofia ”: 
Charmides urges knowledge of truth in order to realize it. F. Costa, 
“Tl concetto di significato nella filosofia di Leibniz”: Signification here 
means either mediation by symbols or the internal mental development, 
where the agent is a constitutive moment of consciousness. 


Rivista di filosofia, XLI (July-Sept. 150) 3: 

K. Jaspers, “ Filosofia e scienza”: Modern science seeks to purify 
and totalize itself, but both goals require philosophy to be realized since 
the standard to gauge what knowing is must be a non-knowing activity. 
A. Droetto, “ Logica e metafisica nel metodo di Spinoza,” The idea ideae, 
according to S. is a methodological starting point, since it is both evi- 
dently true and independent of any prior metaphysics. U. Scarpelli, 


“L/unita della scienza nella’International Encyclopedia of Unified 


ence”: Scientific method can only be fully grounded by philosophy, 
which it repudiates. 
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Sapientia, V (1950) 16 | 

J. Duque, “Los fundamentos de la educacion en Santo Tomas de 
Aquino”: By such notions as act-potency, intelligible species, the na- 
ture and end of man, his faculties, the virtues, the passions, Aquinas 


laid a solid groundwork that should recommend itself to educators. — 


J. Quintana, “ La filosofia juridica de Hans Kelsen ”: K’s thought errs 
by building upon logico-formal and empirical premises alone and thus 
confusing the speculative and the practical. 


Sapienza, III (Apr.-Sept. 1950) 2-3: 

T. Sante Centi, “ L’autocoscienza immediata nel pensiero di S. Tom- 
maso ”: According to Aquinas, habitual knowledge of self is not Augus- 
tinian memory since the latter deals with the actual rather than potential. 
L. Gillon, “ Due questioni su la beatitudine nella raccolta di Prospero 
di Reggio Emilia”: According to P., there are two beatitudes: one 
demonstrable by reason, the other known only by faith. 


Sophia, XVIII (Apr.-June 1950) 2: 

C. Ferro, “ Rassygna della Filosofia italiana nel 1949 (Storia della 
filosofia).” M. Giorgiantonio, “ Pensieri sulla filosofia teoretica in Italia 
nell’ultimo ventennio”: Italian philosophy in the last two decades has 
been dominated by actualism and historicism and the more recent move- 
ment, which takes a middle course between science and philosophy, e. g., 
as in Ottaviano’s reflective act. S. Caramella, “Il significato attuale 
delle teorie sulla sensazione”: Sensations are not objective but are 
negations of the subject and are called extra-subjective; they are 


Socratic moments in the development of consciousness. A. Maymone, — 


“Tl ecriterio di esistenza fisica nella fisica atomica”: The recognition of 
atoms depends on epistemology which, in science today, is a neoromantic 
belief in fictions, schemes, conventions. C. Savanarola, “ Estetiche 
irrazionalistiche ”: Such esthetics negates its own scientific character 
by a denial of logic and of value. F. Pasqualino, “E possibile una 
metafisica della parola?”: A metaphysics can develop by studying 
words, reaching its climax in the Verbum. C. Ottaviano, “Gli argu- 
menti probativi dell’evoluzionismo ”: Arguments so far adduced for 
evolutionism are not convincing. 3 


The Thomist, XIII (July 1950) 3: | 
J. Delos, “ The Dialectics of War and Peace. I”: Classical interna- 
tional law wrongly started with the state’s independent sovereignty 
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and made the question of war a matter of individual rather than social 
justice. JZ. Greenwood, “ International Casuistics ’: There is need for 
international casuistics which may be defined as “ the systematic analysis 
of concrete cases relative to acts of governments affecting other na- 
tions, with the purpose of giving a particular judgment on the moral 
character of such acts, and on the conscientious obligations of all who 
are directly or remotely affected by them.” 


Thought, XXV (Sept. 1950) 98: 

W. Auden, “ Nature, History and Poetry”: Poetry analogates the 
paradisal state where Freedom and Law, System and Order are har- 
monized. W. Lynch, “ Culture and Belief”: The soul’s affirmation of 
itself, which leads it to discover a manifold of analogies, is deeper and 
surer than the method of conception and mathematics; knowledge pro- 
ceeds by “ integration into the real.” 
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